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THE ARMIES OF EUROPE. 


js scarcely a country in Europe which has not 
fected by the results of the battle of 
Sadowa. Prussia shines before all men as s0 bright | an 
example that none can choose but admire her. In a fortnight 
‘she crushed to powder one of the greatest of military 
monarchies, and now we learn that this was done at a most 
insignificant cost. The Prussian Budget which is now 
published shows that no loan is found necessary, and that 
the war taxes have produced a surplus, which it is pro- 
to devote partly to encouraging the army and partly 
to more general purposes of benevolence. Prussia has spent 
less in raising herself to the height of fame and power than 
most nations spend in ruining themselves. Accordingly, 
all her neighbours are thinking how they may do as she 
has done; and, especially in France and Austria, statesmen 
and military authorities are anxiously considering how far 
the Prussian system may be profitably adopted elsewhere. 
The Emperor of the Frencu has long ago shown how 
well he understood the merits of the Prussian system, 
and he makes no secret of the anxiety with which 
he surveys the present military shortcomings of France. 
But, powerful as he is, he perceives that he can scarcely 
hope to force the Prussian system on his people. The 
very need that he feels for it makes them disinclined to it. 
France has now been for fifteen years under a military 
despotism. She has freely sent her troops into every quarter 
of the world, and into the utmost variety of battle-fields. 
She has borne taxation, increasing year after year, until she 
is now, of all countries not in fear of insolvency, the most 
heavily burdened. If any nation ought to have an army 
that can command respect and enforce obedience, it is she. 
And, instead of this, what is her position? She no longer 
lays down the law to Europe; and although we in England 
may regard this as a guin, not only to Europe, but to her- 
self, the French may naturally ask, If a military despotism 
is not successful abroad, what is its justification? At this 
very moment France is undergoing great humiliation at 
the hands of two Powers, She has been obliged to let 
Prussia have its way, aud remodel Germany after its own 
fashion ; and she has had to retire from Mexico in a manner 
that is nothing less than ignominious. Outsiders cannot 
blame the Exreror in either case. It is very much to his 
credit that he has yielded frankly and promptly where he had 
to yield, and that he has dared to let France ae the truth, 
and realize the bitter fact that yielding was a mere matter 
of necessity. There was nothing to be done in Mexico but 
to go as soon as internal peace left the Americans at liberty 
to dictate the departure of the French troops; and in 
Germany it was impossible to oppose Prussia without taking 
the part of Austria, and propping up her rotten fabric. This 
is all very true, but the ordinary French peasant can scarcely 
be expected to see it; and if he could see it, he certainly 
could not be expected to relish it. After all he has suffered 
and paid in order to have the finest army on earth, it seems 
hard that he should be told to suffer and pay more if he wishes 
to escape great military disasters. 

Something much short of the military system of Prussia 
will therefore, we may guess, be adopted in France. The 
reserves will be increased so far as may be possible; and the 
number of Frenchmen who, in some contingency or other, will 
be forced to fight will be greater than it is now. But there 
is a wide difference between this and obliging every male of 
every rank to be a soldier; which, stating the case broadly, is 
the Prussian system. The Prussian system has been the 
growth of long years, and dates principally from that great 
Popular rising against NaPoLzon. when, from choice, and us by 
& common impulse, the whole Prussian people flew to arms. 
It is the. perpetuation, by habit and force, of that which 
was begun spontaneously. This is something quite different 


from suddenly, in time of peace, ordering every, man 
to be a soldier. There are nations where military 
reform is even more than it is in France,-and 
yet where no imitation of the Prussian system is thought 
possible. Russia was lately thought to be making extraordi- 
nary levies, but it turns out that she is only proceeding in her 
usual course, and that she is relieving from active service as 
many men as she is engaging in it. Austria is said,to be.on 
the eve of great military reforms, and a semi-official pro- 
gramme of the said reforms has been offered to the world... If 
any people ought to learn a lesson from the battle of —— 
surely it is the nation that was beaten there so suddenly 

so completely; but, through the mass of verbiage in which 
the Austrian plan is promulgated, there appears no trace of a 
design to make every Austrian adult male a soldier. Sucha 
system is, indeed, impossible in Austria. The real cause of the 
collapse of Austria is now perfectly wellknown. The Austrian 
troops opposed to the Prussians refused to fight, They set out 
with the expectation of an 7 victory, and with the profes- 
sional desire of excitement and distinction. But when they found 
how serious a task they had before them, their minds changed, 
They had no country to fight for, and when they were once 
beaten they could not be made to face the enemy again. When 
the Archduke Aubert arrived from Italy, and saw them, he 
pronounced peace at any price to be a mere matter of absolute 
necessity. It can never be too distinctly remembered that, if the 
Prussians by being victorious gained Venetia for the Italians, 
the Prussians were victorious through the Italians. Austria 
had no troops that could be relied on to keep the Italians at bay, 
and hold Venetia, but the Germans; and it was because 
180,000 Germans were locked up in Venetia that Prussia had 
an easy victory over Bohemians and Hungarians and 
Galicians, who had no interest in the cause for which they 
were fighting. The Austrian Government cannot, therefore, 
adopt the Prussian system; for if it made soldiers of all 
its adult male population, it could not trust its own 
army for an hour. The Austrian programme of reform 
is nothing more than a sketch of changes in detail which 
are good in themselves, but which ought to have been 
made long ago. This programme reads like a bitter satire 
on the existing system. Proper arms are to be supplied 
to the troops, “the principle of very costly heads of de- 
‘partments is to give place to a system based upon trust”; 
the regulations as to fees are to be made intelligible; an 
“* increased correctness of accounts is to be aimed at in the 
“ sphere of divisional commandants”; the army is, in very 
vague and general terms, to be made more intelligent, and the 
care of the supreme military authorities is to be devoted to 
the moral interests of the army. In short, the Austrian 

of military reform is very much what might have been 
suggested to the Emperor Francis Josepu by an intelligent 
English curate. It reflects great credit on its author, but is 


-no more like the Prussian system than a regiment of Hesse 


Darmstadt is like a Roman legion. Yi 

We must, however, admit that this Austrian programme is 
not the most extraordinary of the military Reports which the 
present crisis has called forth. It is fairly\eclipsed by the 
Report of our own Recruiting Commissioners. The authors of 
the Report may not themselves be in any way to blame. 
Their duty was merely to suggest means for making our 
present recruiting system more efficient, and they may have 
done all they were called on to do when they suggested that 
the lite of an English soldier should be made more attractive 
and comfortable, that he should not: be made to live in the 
howling wilderness of Aldershot during the winter months, 
that he should have a variety of twopences and three aday 
extra under certain circumstances, and that he should be allowed 
to join any regiment he might fancy. But from the minor ques- 
tion of recruiting on our present basis the Commissioners 
diverge, at the end of their Report, into some general remarks 
on the condition and resources of the English army ; and these 
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remarks are sufficiently startling to a nation that, until lately, 
had an idea that it was one of the great Powers of the world. 
“Perhaps ona sudden call we might assemble in the United 
“ Kingdom some 40,000, or at most 50,000, effective men of 
“ all arms of our regular forces.” What is this, they justly 
argue, when we look at the extent of coast to be defended, or 
the number of hostile soldiers which might be thrown on ottr 
shores in the course of twenty-four hours? Changes in navi- 
gation have rendered our navy a less certain means of protection, 
and we must look therefore more to our army, and especially to 
having a large and available reserve. This sounds very well, 
and we naturally expect that a proposal to establish something 
like the Prussian system is coming. Against so great a 
danger we hope for an adequate safeguard. What, then, is 
our disappointment when we find the Commissioners going 
on to say that the Army of Reserve Force, as constituted 
by the warrant of 1859, has been a complete failure, and 
“under these circumstances the Commissioners are not 
“ prepared to propose any plan that may be relied on to 
“secure a large army of reserve”? They think that the 
number of enrolled pensioners may be slightly increased, but 
they are perfectly aware that it would make no perceptible 
diiference whether they were increased or not. Further, they 
hint, in a vague way, that more attention might be given to the 
organization of the Militia. This is the English programme, 
and a very curious programme it is. It quite rivals the 
Austrian project for attending to the moral improvement of 
Hungarians who do not fight, because reflection has convinced 
them that the Austrian Empire is not worth fighting for. Our 
military system is so bad, it is so hampered by its relations to 
the Royal family, so paralysed by divided authority, and pos- 
sesses so few attractions for deserving men, either as officers 
or private soldiers, that probably no change will take place 
in it until change has been forced on us by a great dis- 
aster. But, at any rate, let us comfort ourselves by 
thinking that we know the worst, and by keeping in mind 
that, if we are attacked, we have a total regular force 
every man of which would be wanted in Ireland alone, 
and that England itself seems to rely, so far as the 
regular army goes, on getting, if possible, a thousand or 
two more aged and respectable pensioners. Perhaps this may 
be all that can be done; but if it is all that Government dare 
propose, and that Parliament would sanction, we must confess 
that we are at an incalculable distance from the Prussian system, 
and that if France approaches it with difliculty, and Austria 
ean only pretend to approach it, we are below even the pre- 
‘tence of getting in any way near it. 


MR. SEWARD AND THE FENIAN CONVICTS. 


R. SEWARD has almost his previous diplo- 
matic exploits in his late note to Sir Frepericx Bruce. 

If he had wished to save the lives of the Fenian marauders 
who have been justly sentenced to death at Toronto, he might 
probably have attained his object by a confidential represen- 
tation that the exercise of the mercy of the Crown would be 
agreeable to the American Government. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that an American Secretary of State troubles 
himself about the execution of a couple of piratical Irishmen. 
It is his nobler vocation to insult the Government of England, 
and more especially to call the admiring attention of his 
countrymen to his disregard of justice and of courtesy. The 
note to Sir Freperick Bruce was accordingly published in the 
newspapers at the same time at which it was sent to its proper 
destination; and the Prestpent himself, two days later, re- 
ferred the Mayor of New York to Mr. Sewarn’s letter, as a 
proof of “the determination of the Government to take all 
“ steps which may be necessary and proper for the protection 
* of all its citizens, wherever they may be.” The note is, 
like Mr. Sewarp’s communications in general, offensive, 
rude, and sneering. Its primary object was perhaps to 
influence the impending elections in the State of New York, 
but incidentally Mr. Sewarp no doubt wished to reduce 
the Canadian Government to the alternative of humilia- 
tion or of unpopular severity. It was impossible that he 
could be ignorant of the difficulties which he inte in 
the way of any intended remission of the capital sentence. 
If Lyncu and M‘Manon are not executed, the whole population 
of the United States will believe, on plausible grounds, that 
they owe their lives to the menaces of their own Government, 
and not to the clemency of Lord Monck. In his first para- 
graph Mr, Sewarp states, with deliberate inaccuracy, that the 
prisoners have been “sentenced to death upon a charge that, 
“ being citizens of the United States, they were actors in an 
“ assault made at Fort Erie.” No such charge could have 


been made in a Canadian Court, for the obvious reason that 
American citizenship forms no ingredient in any crime known 
to the law. MijiLLer was not indicted for murdering | 

Briags, “ being a Prussian subject,” but simply for com, 
mitting the murder; and the Court at Toronto can cer. 
tainly not have inquired whether Lrncu and his accomplice 


_were naturalized Americans or merely Irish rebels. Treaso; 


murder, and robbery are luxuries forbidden to aliens 
in every country, as well as to the indigenous popula. 
tion. If the United States Consul thought fit to assist the 
risoners in their detence, no objection could be raised to hig 
interference. Any counsel or attorney whom he might 
employ would be entitled to all usual facilities of inspectin 
the record, for the purpose of raising substantial or technical 
objections to the proceedings; but the legal advisers of the 
prisoners would represent their clients only, nor could any 
foreign Government have a locus standi before the Court. 


The tone of Mr. Sewarp’s note is probably unprecedented 
in communications among Governments of equal rank, and it 
forcibly recalls NaPoLeon’s language to his dependent allies, 
or Prince MenscuikorF’s demeanour during his mission to the 
Porte in 1853. It seems that “the Government of the 
“ United States is required, by the highest considerations of 
“ national dignity, duty, and honour, to inquire into the 
“ legality, justice, and regularity of the judicial proceedings 
“ which have thus taken place, and that, alter making such a 
“ careful scrutiny, we shall expect to make known to Her 
“ Masesty’s Government such opiuions as the Presipext, on 
“due consideration, shall adopt.” In other words, the 
criminal jurisdiction of Canada is to be subject to an appeal 
to the Government of the United States; and Mr. Sewarp 
coolly proceeds to intimate that delays may probably occur in 
the proposed revision of the sentences. “ It would be ve 
“ gratifying to the Presipent if you should be able to give 
“ me an assurance that the execution of the convicted persons 
“‘ will be suspended if occasion for delay shall arise in the 
“ manner before mentioned to make it desirable.” That 
one Government should inquire into “the legality, justice, 
“ and regularity ” of judicial proceedings instituted under the 
authority of another, is a claim wholly inconsistent with 
national independence. There is not the smallest reason to 
suppose that the sentence on the Fenian freebooters is informal 
or irregular; and the American. Government has as little 
concern as Austria or Spain with its substantial justice, The 
prisoners voluntarily withdrew themselves from the protection 
of the American Government when they entered a foreign 
country with criminal intentions. Mr, Sewarp hopes that 
the English Government “ will examine the judicial pro- 
“ ceeding aforesaid with a careful regard to the rights of the 
“ United States, and to the maintenance of good relations 
“ between the two countries.” It is impossible to under- 
stand how a friendly Government can have a right or interest 
in an outrage committed in a neighbouring province. The 
remonstrances addressed by the English Government to Naples 
in the matter of the Cagliari furnish no precedent for Mr. 
Sewarp’s demands. In that case the prisoners were English 
subjects, acting as engineers on board a Sardinian vessel 
which had conveyed some armed insurgents or conspirators to 
the Neapolitan coast. The Cagliari was taken by a Neapo- 
litan man-of-war on the high seas, and the English subjects, 
with the rest of the crew, were imprisoned on a charge of 
treason. ‘The English Government demanded and obtained 
their surrender, not on the ground of their innocence, but 
because the Cagliari had been taken as a prize in time of 
peace, without warrant of international law. It was fur the 
Sardinian Government to complain of the capture of the ship. 
The English Government was only concerned to protect its 
own subjects among the crew. If the engineers of the Cagliari 
had landed, and had been made prisoners within the territory 
of Naples, they would assuredly have been left to incur the 
consequences of their lawless acts. 


The note would have varied from Mr. Sewarp’s ordinary 
style if its calculated insolence had not been finally pointed 
by a sneer. It is the opinion of the American Government 
that “ sound policy coincides with the best impulses of a bene- 
“ volent nature in recommending tenderness, amnesty, 

“ forgiveness in political cases.” Unauthorized acts of warfare 
committed by adventurers who have no territory of their own, 
and who have no confederates in the country which they 
invade, are “offences in their nature eminently political, 

and therefore deserving, not only of immunity from capital 
punishment, but of “ amnesty and forgiveness.” Mr. SewaRD 
offers his suggestion “ with freedom and earnestness, because 
“the same opinions were proposed to us in our recent 


“ civil war by all the Governments and publicists of Europe, 
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ani ne of them with ter frankness and kindness 
It is implied that Irish marauders from the States are engaged 
in regular warfare, and Mr. Sewarp forgets for the occasion 
the rebuffs which he administered, not indeed to all the 
Governments and publicists of Europe, but to the Government 
of England, whenever it attempted remonstrance or advice. 
Courteous and friendly overtures would not have failed of 
their effect. Every disposition would have been felt to 
diminish the difficulties of the American Government, and to 


acknowledge the good faith with which, down to a recent - 


‘od, the neutrality laws were enforced by the PRESIDENT ; 
bes the pretension of the United States to review the pro- 
ceedings of Canadian Courts must necessarily be rejected. No 
such claim has been admitted in the course of previous piratical 
enterprises organized on American territory. Lopez and his 
accomplices weregarotted in Cuba as soon as they were arrested; 
and WaLker, who had at one time made himself master of 
Nicaragua, was summarily executed as a pirate, in a subse- 
uent expedition, by the captain of an English man-of-war, 
in both cases vigorous action was found effective in suppress- 
ing crimes which had been encouraged by impunity. Since 
the death of WaLKER there has been no American invasion of 
Central America; and since the death of Lorrz there has 
been no American invasion of Cuba. There might be reasons 
of policy or of humanity for commuting the sentences on the 
Fenian prisoners, if Mr. Sewarp had not taken the oppor- 
tunity of offering a gratuitous insult to England. LyNcu 
fesses to be a newspaper reporter, and M‘Mauon is a priest. 
Neither profession enjoys exemption from the consequences of 
crime, and, since the days of Aésor, the trumpeter in the 
field, the press, and the pulpit has shared the liabilities of the 
combatant; but still it is possible that both the prisoners may 
have been influenced by mixed motives. It can searcely 
be prudent to hang a Koman Catholic priest in a province 
which is united with Lower Canada; and, above all, there is 
no proof that either Lyxcu or M‘Manon was direetly guilty of 
robbery or murder. If it was intended to spare their lives, it 
would perhaps be hard that they should be hanged in resent- 
ment of a provocation offered by an American Secretary of 
State. Mr. Sewarp knew that he exposed them to additional 
risk, although he will attain his object if they are admitted 
to mercy. Whatever course Lord Monck may have adopted 
will admit of reasonable explanation, and if he has enforced 
the sentence of capital punishment he must be supported by 
the Imperial Government and by the nation. 


Mr. Sewarp’s rudeness represents the undoubted fact that 
in a Canadian campaign the American army would probably 
outnumber any force which could be sent from England; and 
it might also be possible to overpower by superior numbers the 
resistance of the colonists. The knowledge that the war was 
utterly wanton and wrongful would not disturb the conscience 
of any party in America. Nevertheless, it is better to resist 
at once than to held Canada, and the independence of English 
policy, on sufferance. In this quarrel the nation would be 
absolutely unanimous, and former experience has shown that 
the indignant resolution of England is not to be despised. 
The strange animosity which prompts American insults and 
encroachments is neither to be conciliated nor explained. 
Mr. Sewarp's series of offensive despatches commenced before 
the recognition of Confederate belligerency, and it only found 
an additional topic in the Alabama. A Republican writer, 
Mr. M. D. Coxway, now temporarily resident in England, 
admits, while he attempts to palliate, the universal malignity 
of his countrymen, which seems to render permanent peace 
impossible. Unfortunately, England has not half a million of 
men in arms; and America, like Continental Europe, has re- 
vived in an exaggerated form the ancient worship of military 
force. If a rejection of Mr. Sewarp’s demands should be ful- 
lowed by a rupture, Evgland would enter on a war in which 


" for once there would be no admixture or confusion of right 


and wrong. 


THE PROSECUTION OF MR. EYRE. 


S° much angry feeling hes been excited on all sides by the 
proposal to prosecute Mr. Erre—the enemies of the 
black are so violent, and the friends of the ‘black so un- 
reasonable—that it is difficult to estimate fairly the reasons 
which ought to weigh with those who have practically to 
decide whether the prosecution shall goon. But it is clear 
that many points of very great importance to Englishmen, 
and which touch very closely our laws and liberties, have 


escaped the attention of those who are inclined to decide hastily, 


that no prosecution ought to be undertaken. We do not 


of mere hot-headed, rhetorical persons, who think that a man 
who has once’ been voted a Nee may do anything; but 
more reasonable persons have used language which, to say the 
least of it, shows that they have a very slight acquaintance 
with English constitutional history, pe do not understand 
how that peculiar kind of liberty which we prize most highly 
has been won. Lord Bury, for instance, lately wrote a letter 
in which he offered it as his opinion that Governor Eyre ought 
not to be prosecuted by ree individuals, because the 
Executive Government had declined to prosecute him. Lord 
Bury is a fair specimen of the ordinary, not unintelligent, 
semi-political member of Parliument, and probably what he 
says many excellent people are also inclined to say. But if they 
were asked whether they seriously meant that it should entirely 
depend on the Executive to say whether an official accused of 
great crimes should be brought before a legal tribunal, they 
would probably see how dangerous a principle they were 
sanctioning. ‘The one thing that for centuries has most pro- 
minently distinguished the English system of government from 
that of all Continental countries is, that private persons can 
set the machinery of the criminal law in motion for wrongs 
done, not to the prosecutors, but to others, and that this 
machinery can be directed against the officials of the Crown. 
On a preper occasion it is most desirable that private 
persons should accuse officials although the Government does 
not choose to interfere, and those who take the trouble 
and bear the expense and incur the odium which such a 
course naturally involves are great public benefactors. O 
course a charge of this kind may be vindictive or frivolous, 
and then to institute a prosecution is more than a mistake—it 
is a great injury to the public. But when persons of station 
and respectability come forward to accuse an official, it ought 
to be a subject of very anxious inquiry whether they are not 
right in thinking the case one for judicial inquiry; and one of 
the very worst reasons for treating them with contempt is that 
the Government does not think proper to attack one of its 
own underlings. Nor is it any reason against the prosecution 
that the House of Commons has not proceeded against the 
offender. The only mode by which the House can proc 

is that of impeachment; and it would be ridiculous to say 
that because the House declines to institute the cumbrous, 
tedious, pompous formalities of an impeachment, no one is to 
see whether the law cannot reach a public offender. 


Supposing the case of Mr. Eyre were a proper case for a 
prosecution, it is clear that the discussion of his acts before a 
high legal tribunal would in itself’ be a great public gain. In 
the first place, the whole subject of what is called martial law 
is a mere chaos, No one can say what effect the proclamation 
of martial law has on the ordinary legal position of British 
subjects. Few lawyers would undertake to say positively 
whether acts that would be illegal in England would or would 
not be illegal in Ireland. And the mere application of what 
are supposed to be general rules to the particular cases which 
discussion is sure to suggest is the best means of teaching 
both officials and the public what may or may not be done. 
Because the acts of Mr. Eyre were done in Jamaica, we are 
apt to think only of Jamaica, and to lay down a general rule 
that will exactly fit GorDon’s case, or whatever other case we 
may have in our minds. If we think only of Gorpon, it does 
not seem very monstrous to say that, when a Government 
thinks that outrages in districts under martial law have been 
caused by harangues which in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment were provocative of those outrages, the Executive may 
send the alleged offender to be tried in those districts. But 
let us apply the general rule to an imaginary case. Let us 
suppose a Fenian insurrection breaks out, and Ireland is put 
under martial Jaw. What would be thought if the English 
Government, taking into its head that Mr. Bricut had en- 
couraged Irish disatfection by his recent speeches at Dublin, 
were to send him over to Ireland, and there have him shot? 
Then, again, Mr. Eyre had Gorpon tried by a court-martial, 
and only ordered him to be executed after the court-martial 
had found him guilty. Surely it is of great importance that 
it should be known both to the Government and to the people 
whether the law will in any case whatever recognise the trial 
of civilians by court-martial, or whether it would not have 
been, so far as law goes, the same thing if Mr. Eyre had 
ordered his footman to form an opinion on Gorpon’s guilt. 
The true position of a Colonial Governor, again, is a matter 
which it is of the highest importance to determine legally, 
and it is mest unsatisfactory to be told that the Colonial Office 
will issue proper rules to guide Governors. English subjects 
like to feel that there is something more powerful and im. 
mutable to protect their lives and liberties than the rules of 
a bureaucracy. They want to know how the law stands, and 
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what can be done to a Governor who not only infringes the 
rules of the Colonial Office, but also the rules of the law. We 
wish those who think slightly of the importance of preserving 
the supremacy of the law over departments of State would read 
the stories of two famous cases in which the aid of the law was 
invoked against Colonial Governors. We refer to the cases of 
Governor Mostyn and Governor Picton. Lord Mansrieip and 
Lord ELLensorovGH were not men to think lightly of the advan- 
tages of firm government, or to be adverse to the claims of a 
servant of the Crown. But they laid down doctrines about 
Colonial Governors which have had the most powerful effect 
on the conduct of Colonial Governors since, and which it would 
be very useful to bring to the recollection both of the Governors 
and the governed. “It is monstrous,” said Lord MAnsriexp, 
“to maintain that a Governor may spoil and plunder, and is 
* accountable to nobody; for, if he is not accountable in this 
“ Court, he is accountable nowhere.” And when it was urged 
that the Governor had but done his best, and acted as 
he thought the law allowed him to act, Lord ELLensornoven 
pointed out that this would be a very good argument for the 
mitigation of punishment, but a very bad one for not making 
the Governor legally responsible for legal wrongs. The 
punishment to be inflicted on Mr. Eyre, if he were found 
guilty, would raise a totally different question from that of the 
propriety of bringing him to trial. So many excellent reasons 
might be urged for punishing him very slightly, or even quite 
nominally, that in no case can it be supposed he will suffer 
much; but this does not do away with the advisableness of 
having it settled that the law can reach even an honourable 
and good man who does harsh and illegal acts. 

The Jamaica Committee, therefore, in prosecuting Mr. 
Eyre, if it does prosecute him, will be maintaining a great 
constitutional principle, enforcing lessons of a most salutary 
kind, and doing much to guide and enlighten public opinion. 
But whether it is advisable to prosecute Mr. Eyre, even to 
obtain all these benefits, is a question which it is difficult to 
decide. Perhaps the scandalous partiality which has led a 
Jamaica grand jury to ignore the bill: of indictment against 
Ramsay may be allowed some weight in determining those who 
are thinking of the prosecution to go on with it. The millions 
who watch with a painful personal interest how we govern 
our vast colonies and dependencies may be benefited by 
seeing that, though through a gross miscarriage of local justice 
subordinates may escape, the great man himself whom these 
subordinates worship and obey can be brought to the bar of 
an English court of justice. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the prosecutors are bound to succeed if they 
prosecute. If they cannot prove their casé, they will do a 
great amount of harm. The impression will be spread that, 
although the boasted law of England is said to give re- 
dress ior every wrong, this is practically untrue, and that 
a Colonial Governor will have the best of it even if he 
is prosecuted. The verdict of the jury is not the point 
of primary importance. Juries may do as they please. ‘They 
may be hero-worshippers, or nigger-lovers, or anything; but 
the essential thing is that a strong case against Mr. Eyre 
should be proved. To get this proof will be very difficult, 
and the prosecutors will also have to beware of the numerous 
technical pitfalls into which they may fall. They may be 
baffled at the outset by some tiny legal difficulty—some 
Jamaica statute, or some point of colonial law. They 
ought to guard most carefully against this, for at present 
the balance of public feeling is against the prosecution ; and 
if the prosecution fails easily and ignominiously, the notion 
that Colonial Governors may do very much as they like, 
if they are good fellows, will gain ground. If the pro- 
secution goes on, and mere technical difficulties do not lead 
away the discussion from great principles, the public will 

robably be made to see how important and instructive 
are the problems of constitutional law that the case will tend 
to solve; and if it has this amount of success, the prosecution 
will gradually seem to have been from the outset more desir- 
able than was thought. But the prosecutors are running a 
considerable risk, and we can only hope that they will duly 
consider it, 


THE CANADIAN EXTRADITION CASE. 


yer is no reason to suppose that the French Govern- 
ment will deal with the Canadian case of extradition in 
an unfair or unfriendly spirit. If it appears that French agents 
have trespassed on the rights or dignity of the Colonial 
Government, the proper satisfaction will be afforded. On the 
other side, the utmost readiness ought to be shown in accept- 
ing any technical justification of which the act may possibly 
admit. National honour requires no more delicate proof of 


self-denial than when it imposes on a Government the duty 
of reclaiming a foreign rascal who may have been improper] 

withdrawn from its protection. There are swindlers eno 
within the allegiance of the English Crown, without ‘the 
addition to their number of M. Lamiranpe; but, except in 
strict compliance with the provisions of a treaty, French justice 
cannot be allowed to pursue its objects into English territo 

The alleged irregularities in the case of LamiranbE are : 
formal and partly substantial. ‘The French Government — 
perhaps be able to vindicate the conduct of its own pa. 
but it is certain that grave derelictions of duty have He 
committed by Canadian functionaries. The conduct of the 
parties to the transaction must be judged with reference 
to two different instruments. The French Government 
may rely on the words of the treaty, and perhaps on the 
French version of the text; but the judges and magistrates 
had nothing to do with any document but the Act of Par- 
liament which gave them jurisdiction. The Goveryor- 
GENERAL, acting for the Crown, was bound to conform to 
the terms of the treaty, and at the same time to con- 
fine himself strictly to the provisions of the Act. It may 
perhaps be prudent not to inquire too narrowly into the 
sharp practice of detective officers in a case which involved a 
large sum of money. The culprit had provided himself with 
ample means of corruption, and the owners of the stolen pro- 
perty were perhaps willing to pay highly for a capture, 
Laminanve had already escaped from an American prison, as 
it was said, by drugging the gaoler, whose complaint, however. 
probably consisted in a golden or a greenback quinsy. It 
was evidently profitable either to consign him to safer custody 
or to facilitate his escape, and many of the circumstances 
which afterward occurred are suspicious. It may be hoped 
that no Canadian officer above the degree of a policeman or 
turnkey participated in the gains of the irregular extradition, 


The’ first objection which has been raised to the claim 
of the French Government tends, if it can be sustained, to 
render the treaty wholly inoperative beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom. It is contended that the French 
Consul-General who applied for the warrant of extradition 
was not a representative of his Government within the lan- 
guage of the treaty. Whatever may be the value of the 
argument, the French Government may allege that, in 
this particular case, the Governor-GENERAL admitted the 
competency of the Consul by signing the warrant. The 
Crown is concluded by the act of its own principal 
officer, and in all legal controversies, where quibbles are 
raised after the proper time, substantial justice is allowed 
to prevail. A more serious doubt has arisen as to the 
nature of the crime with which the prisoner was charged. 
LamiranveE had unlawfully possessed himself of a large sum of 
money by a falsification of accounts, which in the French code 
falls within the definition, of the offence known as fauz, while 
it fails to constitute in English law the crime of forgery. It 
unluckily happens that the two versions of the treaty respect- 
ively apply the right of extradition to faux and to forgery, as 
if the phrases were equivalent. The Act of Parliament of course 
follows the narrower English specification, and it is not the busi- 
ness of English or Canadian Courts to inquire into the language 
of the treaty. The French negotiators must be supposed 
to have satisfied themselves that the term forgery was sufli- 
cient, and their English colleagues had no motive tor ob- 
jecting to the more liberal meaning which might be attached 
to faux. Here, however, as in the former case, it may be 
urged that the English Government ‘is estopped from ques- 
tioning the efficacy of a warrant deliberately executed by the 
Governor-GeneraL. If the prisoner has been surrendered by 
mistake, the Canadians have little reason to complain of the 
blunder of their own Government. Morality will be glad to 
know that jurisprudence has unintentionally been deceived 
into acquiescence in the punishment of a malefactor. 


The only serious difficulty arises from the surreptitious ° 
capture of Lamiranpe while he was in the custody of the law; 
and there is a further question, whether the French Govern- 
ment is responsible for the delinquency or incapacity of 
Canadian authorities, According to the Moniteur, the con- 
ditions of the treaty have been satisfied, or, if the colonial 
law has been violated, the French agents are innocent of the 
offence. It is not absolutely certain that the contempt of 
court which was perpetrated can be traced to the French 
detectives. According to the Act of Parliament, the magis- 
trate’s warrant of committal for extradition imposed on the 
Governor-GENERAL the duty of signing the definitive warrant 
of extradition; and, by a culpable oversight, no special interval 
has been provided by statute for the purpose of enabling the 
prisoner to make pd. Bray to asuperior Court. In the case 
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zr, Lord Moncx had received a memorial or 
¢ Searioenitig a fear that the prisoner might be removed 
from the colony before he could sue out a writ of habeas 
The committal had been made on the 22nd of the 
the warrant of extradition was sealed on the 23rd, 
signed by Lord Moncx on the 24th, and received at Mon- 
treal on the same night. The writ of habeas corpus had 
already been obtained ; and Justice Drummonp, after ex- 
ressing a strong opinion that the prisoner was entitled to 
Vis discharge, had adjourned the case to the 25th. It 
<Sai ible to dispute that LamiranpE was under the 
is impossib: P 

tection of the law, and that the writ of habeas corpus 
remained in full operation until the final decision of 
the case. Nevertheless, on the night of the 24th, the 
Governor-GENERAL’s warrant was presented at the gaol; and 
the keeper, either from disinterested disregard of duty or 
perhaps for valuable consideration, delivered LAmiRanDE into 
the custody of the French authorities, who immediately made 
the best of their way beyond the Canadian frontier. It is 

ible that the French agents may have been ignorant of 
the legal position of the prisoner, and that they may have be- 
lieved that the warrant of the Governor-GENERAL conveyed 
the paramount authority which was more culpably acknow- 
ledged by the gaoler. ‘The conduct of all the local functiona- 
ries demands strict and severe investigation. 

Lord Moxck probably followed the ordinary course in 
signing the warrant, with the knowledge that sufficient time 
had been allowed for application to the Court. A Governor- 
Generat with legal advice at his command must have known 
that the writ of habeas corpus would be granted as of right, 
and that, from the time of the issue of the writ to the final 
decision of the case, the prisoner was entitled to absolute 
security and protection. The result proved that LammranpDE 
had not been prevented from obtaining the writ, and the 
Governor-GENERAL cannot have foreseen the illegal abuse of 
his authority ; yet it is unfortunate that the warrant of extra- 
dition should practically have over-ridden the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the Court. The ends of justice would have been 
attained if the delivery of the warrant had been delayed until 
the discharge on the motion fur habeas corpus was granted or 
refused. If the application had been unreasonably post- 
poned, it would have been right that the prisoner should 
suffer for his negligence ; but there could be no reason for 
his being prejudiced by the adjournment of the Court. The 
Judge has been blamed for not acting immediately on his 
impression that the committal for extradition was illegal. His 
opinion was apparently sound, inasmuch as LamMIRANDE was 
not charged with forgery, nor with any other offence within 
the terms of the Act of Parliament. It must be supposed, 
however, that some*doubt arose as to the interpretation of the 
Act, and the remand for a day was in itself unimportant. If 

- Lord Monck were to defend himself at the expense of Judge 
Dovcias, he must admit that a Canadian prison is not a 
safe place of custody even for a single night. ‘The Judge may 
possibly have known that the GoveRNoR-GENERAL’s warrant 
might arrive before his final decision; but, unless he 
is supposed to have been an accomplice in the transaction, he 
cannot have anticipated the surrender of a prisoner who was 
under his own special protection. It would have been as 
regular to remove LamiraNnpE by force from the bar of the 
Court as to kidnap him between the first and second hearing 
of his case. The undisputed guilt of the prisoner has no 
bearing on his claim to protection, or rather on the right 
of colonial courts of justice to exercise the functions for 
which they have been constituted, In all the proceedings 
there is an odour of money clandestinely distributed in the 
Tespective interests of the prosecution and the defence. The 
counsel for the prisoner is said to have obtained and sup- 
pressed the formal certificate of the French Court; but his 
ingenuity was unluckily defeated by the decision of the 
magistrate to receive secondary evidence of the contents of 
the document. Existing treaties of extradition, and the legis- 
lative machinery by which they are executed, evidently re- 
quire revision; but in the meantime it is not desirable to 
correct their deficiencies by violence and fraud. 


corpus. 
month ; 


THE MINISTRY AND THE BAR. 


SINGULAR amount of legal preferment seems likely 

to fall within the reach of Lord Dersy’s Government. 
Already the abdication of Sir Freperick Pottock has enabled 
the Ministry to recognise the undcubted claims of Sir Fitzroy 
LLY, and the Court of Exchequer is beginning with difli- 
culty to aecustom itself to a new Chief Baron. The retire- 


ment of Sir Hucu Cairys in the middle of his course is a still 


greater Parliamentary blow to the Conservative party. The 
late Artorney-GeneraL, if he -had not been condemned by 
destiny to be at once an English Tory lawyer and an Irish 
Protestant, might have ranked as a considerable statesman, as 
beyond all question he was an effective Parliamenta 
debater. Upon the whole, it is rather a misfortune to his 
party than to his country that he has withdrawn from a 
career in which he could only have played a shining, to a 
sphere in which he is certain to play a useful and 
a valuable, part. After flinging into Lord Dersy’s lap two 
lucrative and splendid pieces of promotion, fortune, it seems, 
is about further to commit to him, or to Lord CuELmsrorp, 
the choice of a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. It is a 
credit to the present Lorp Carer Justice that he retires during 
the reign of a political party to which he owes no allegiance, 
and while his own physical and intellectual powers are still 
intact. He will not easily be forgotten. Under his supremacy, 
the Court of Common Pleas has become the first court of law 
in this country, and suitors have been sure of finding there 
a tribunal known equally for its patience, its learning, its 
honesty, and its vigour. Sir Wittiam Erve’s successor will 
have the disadvantage of coming after a great Chief 
Justice, and the advantage of presiding over colleagues of 
no ordinary calibre. Whatever may be the changes neces- 
sitated by the voluntary superannuation of the present 
Lorp Cuter Justice, it seems likely that Lord Dersy will 
have to select a new Soxiciror-GeneraL. Should the present 
ATrorNEY-GENERAL retain his post, Sir Witt1am 
successor must come in all probability from Westminster Hall, 
and not from Chancery. While Mr. Russet, Gurney, Mr. 
Karstake, and Mr. Bretr remain unplaced, the Conservative 
party cannot be at a loss where to turn for experience or for 
ability. 

A more important question than the promotion of in- 
dividuals has been opened up by the suggestion that three 
new Judges should be added to the present Common Law 
Bench. Apart from the necessities of the Divorce Court, and 
consitlered merely as a Common Law reform, the proposal 
deserves serious, and probably favourable, consideration ; but 
it is as well to remember that Westminster Hall stands in need 
of more radical changes than the mere addition of two or 
three more Judges to the working staff. The present 
Common Law procedure admits of, and imperatively 
demands, further reformation and remodelling; and a 
reconstruction of the law and a reconstitution of the 
tribunals might well be undertaken together. One great 
evil that has been most remarkable of late years 
has been the unequal distribution of work among the several 
Courts. While one Court is choked with a plethora of 
business, another by its side may remain comparatively 
empty. The time-honoured distinction between the Queen’s 
Bench, the Exchequer, and the Common Pleas may be worth 
retaining, partly for special and practical purposes, partly for 
antiquarian reasons; but there is no reason why the vast 
mass of business which might be transacted with equal 
propriety in all should not be removed from one Court 
to the other as occasion or convenience requires. On 
circuit the Judges know no nice distinctions of Courts, 
nor is there in London any valid reason why, in a time of 
pressure, they might not conveniently break the magic circle 
of tradition, and assist each other independently of subdivi- 
sions. And, at any rate, causes might be transferred even if 
Judges were to remain stationary. Thus something might at 
least be done to expedite the flow of business through the 
Courts, and to provide for ample and uninterrupted sittings, 
both in Nisi Prius and in Banco, throughout the year. There 
are other and scarcely less important reforms which have to 
do with attendances before a Judge at Chambers. The time 
of counsel and the purses of suitors would be, for ex- 
ample, materially saved if all interrogatories were allowed 
in the first instance without the necessity of application for 
leave to deliver them, the right being left to the iuter- 
rogated party to move to strike out such questions as 
could not properly be put upon cross-examination. Why 
should not the party to an action interrogate his oppo- 
nent on paper as freely as he may interrogate him vivd 
voce? At present, Judges vary in their views on this point, 
and differ materially in their practice. Some are critical and 
perfunctory in their examination of interrogatories, and ob- 
ject to everything that does not approve itself to their under- 
standing at a rapid and cursory glance. Others strike out all 
such interrogatories as appear to them to be unfeeling or in 
questionable taste. Others, again, see no objection to asking 
anybody everything, and pass the proposed list of questions 
without the faintest reluctance. It would be something 
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gained to arrive at a common understanding among all these 
judicial doctors who so strangely disagree, and the wisest 
course would unquestionably be to permit plaintiff and 
defendant to interrogate one another to their heart’s content, 
subject to the risk of appeal to the interference of a Judge. 
Nor is it clear that the recent simplification of the rules of 
pleading might not at the same time be carried still further 
with advantage. Every move in this desirable direction tends 
to lessen the cost of proceedings at Chambers, which in an 
ordinary lawsuit may still be considerable, and tends as 
surely to bring a large percentage of lawsuits to a speedy and 
happy close. 

The alteration of the present law-year is also a step 
which must sooner or later be considered, and, if legal 
changes are in contemplation, may as well be discussed at once. 
The circuits, in the first place, do not equally divide 
the year. To balance the Summer circuit, which begins in 
July, the Spring circuit should be fixed for January, 
but it never, in fact, commences before February is half 
over, or closes till March has melted into. April. This 
would necessitate the abolition of the January term; but three 
terms in the year, if properly arranged, and not confined 
each of them within the insufficient limit of three weeks, 
would be as good as, and even better in many respects than, 
four. The distinction between term-time and sittings after 
term need not, at any rate, continue; and the addition of an 
extra Judge to each Court would enable Nisi Prius sittings 
on the one hand, and sittings in Banco upon the other, to 
be prolonged, without interruption, throughout the greater 
portion of the legal year. ‘The increased despatch with 
which the business of the country would be done under 
such a system would amply repay the additional salary 
of three Puisne Judges. One half of the profession would 
be inclined perhaps to view with jealousy the patronage which 
such a change would at once vest in the hands of the Derby 
Ministry. As Parliament must be consulted before any 
formal steps can be taken in the matter, it would be easy to 
arrange that the newly-created seats should not be conferred 
upon mere partisans. If Lord CuetmsrorD,ein any further 
distribution of judicial posts, had but the courage to look 
beyond the walls of Parliament, and to choose his judges from 
among the number of political non-combatants who are still 
outside the House, he need be at no loss for men who would 
command the confidence of the profession, and confer lustre on 
the Bench. In any event, fresh judges, whatever the colour 
of their politics, imply a quicker return of vacancies and pro- 
motions; and, as Tory lawyers are not immortal, Whigs 
hereafter may hope to reap where Tories have sown. 

A remodelling of the circuits is 2 consummation of reform 
that cannot be fur distant, though such a step will always 
be distasteful to the Bar, because it necessarily injures the 
hopes and the prospects of individuals. But it seems to be 
admitted that the present arrangement is too faulty to last. 
Perhaps, in the end, Lancashire will have to become a circuit 
by itself; in which case Yorkshire would, we presume, change 
hands, and the Midland Circuit be compensated in some 
other way. Two things are to be kept in mind as most 
important in any proposed redistribution of the kind. 
In the first place, the resettlement should be complete. 
Talf-measures are of very little use. In the second, it 
should be accomplished with as little delay as possible, 
as every month lost increases the damage which vested in- 
terests (if lawyers have vested interests in the litigation of 
their own assizes) will obviously be obliged to undergo. The 
subject of the proper limits of the several circuits is too com- 
plicated to be discussed in a paragraph, or to be settled with- 
out mature deliberation. It is sufficient to say that the 
growth of a network of railway all over England entirely 
alters the conditions under which the various circuits have 
been accustomed to exist. When London business finds itself 
dragged down habitually to Kingston, to Bristol, and to 
Gloucester, it is time to ask whether circuits now fulfil the 
same end as that which they were originally designed to 
serve. Upon the whole, a new Common-Law Commission 
would not be the worst way of investigating a series of re- 
forms towards which the common sense of those who are most 
impartial aud most intelligent is rapidly drifting. 


THE POPE IN IRELAND, 


i yo curiosity and the anxiety of the faithful are stimu- 
lated by the present condition of the Hoty Farner. 
Unless the prosaic age in which we live is to be signalized by 
a miracle in the Pope's behalt, there seems but little chance ot 
his remaining in Rome after the ensuing winter, except under 


circumstances which would be equally deplored by Catholics. 
and by heretics. ‘The Roman people are true to the character 
which they earned a thousand years ago, and have little love 
or reverence for the Head of the Church to whose residence 
among them they owe almost entirely such importance as 
now possess. ‘That the withdrawal of his French defenders 
should expose the person of the Pore to ignominious attacks, 
or endanger his life, does not come within the scope of 
speculation. But that he should continue to live in Rome 
with a native army too lukewarm and a foreign contingent too 
feeble to assist him, with one half of his subjects discuss 
the best mode of annexing themselves to the Kingdom of 
Italy and the other half deliberating on the varied forms of 
a Republic, is equally impossible. He must go somewhere: 
but what is to be the seat of his exile seems yet to be unde. 
cided, if not unconjectured. Spain, Malta, and Ireland have 
successively been named as the regions where the waning 
brilliance of the Popedom is to expend its last rays, ox repair 
its strength for a new and more effulgent dawn. 

Much may be said for each of these places. In Spain 
the Pore would find in the Sovereign, not only a friend and 
hostess, but a reverential worshipper; while all the women, 
and some of the men, would eagerly idolize his person and his 
rank. It is true that this adoration on the part of the 
men would be confined to rural and remote districts, for the 
male population of Spanish cities is, in religious matters, 
sceptical and cynical. Butthe same thing may be said of 
Romans, and, in fact, of all Italians. There is, indeed, a 
probability that Spain may soon become the scene of internal 
dissensions, violent in proportion to their long repression, 
And it certainly might complicate inatters exceedingly if the 
Hoty Farner were to become the prey or the hostage of a 
Progressista General or a reactionary bandit. Malta, it was 
understood, was offered to His Houiness by the latitudinarian. 
good-nature of Lord Pataerston ; but whether the chief of 
the present Cabinet has been so much of a GALLio as to ven- 
ture on a repetition of the offer is doubtful. Malta certainly 
presents attractions such as the Pope would find nowhere 
else. A population of barbarous origin and barbarous tongue, 
more fanatically Romanist and more priest-ridden than any 
other in Europe, attests by its bigotry the usual enthusiasm of 
converts. Whatever reception may be given to a Pa 
Allocution elsewhere, it will be received by the Maltese 
people with unqualified admiration. And, as to hear sermons 
preached in a dialect partly Arabic and partly Italian is a 
privilege seldom granted to the princes of the Church, the 
Pore would have an opportunity of realizing it, and of com- 
paring the pulpit eloquence of Valetta with that of Rome. 
Stili there might be disadvantages, or at any rate incon- 
veniences, in transferring the Holy See to Valetta, sufficient to 
discourage even a very Liberal Government from pressing its 
hospitable invitation with too great earnestness upon His 
Houtness. The enthusiasm.of the Maltese at seeing the Vicar 
of Cunist bodily amongst them might lead to some violent out- 
bursts against the heretics whom they would probably regard 
rather as his gaolers than as his hosts; while the shock given 
by the presence of ANTICHRIST might spur some very Pro- 
testant Colonel to a display of zeal not less hazardous than 
discourteous. Add to these the complexities which must 
arise from the temptation to reactionary plots against the 
liberalized institutions of Europe which would be offered by 
the sacred isolation of this insular Avignon, and the awkward- 
ness of housing the Pope at Malta becomes palpable. 

After discussing the claims of Spain and Malta, one natu- 
rally turns to Ireland. And it must be confessed that Ireland 
has its recommendations, not only as regards the Pores, but as 
regards this country also. In the first place, the South of Ireland 
is eminently Romanist; indeed, it is more Popish than the 
Pore himself. While the ungratelul Romans and other Italians, 
insensible to the great honour of having the spiritual Head of 
Christendom enthroned amongst them and blessing them 
twice every year from the Eternal City, not only question the 
title of his powers, but cavil at the authority of the religion 
which he represents, the poor Irish Catholics, far removed 
from the central effulgence of the Church, with humble piety 
adore its visible Head. With a warmth and a devotedness 
which neither Maltese nor Spaniard could feel or understand, 
not only does the Irish peasant, but also the educated Irish 
Catholic, cherish the faith to which his fathers clung amidst 
penalties and persecutions. Each has inherited a profound 
veneration for the august Father to whom are entrusted the keys 
of St. Peter. To see this exalted being «ven once has hardly 
come within the scope of the expectatious of cither. Sufficient 
has it hitherto been to pray for him in his troubles, to subseribe 
for him in his wants, to bless him in his daily life. Lat to be 
near him, to see him frem day to day, to gaze upon him 
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either ministering to the faithful in an Irish church, or blessing 
the people from his carriage in the streets of Dublin—this is 
a privilege which would countervail centuries of persecution. 
Fancy the feelings with which the Kerry peasant, the Con- 
nemara priest, the Dublin carman, would regard His Houiness 
issuing from his palace in Merrion Square to visit the Lorp- 
Lieutenant, or to celebrate high mass in the Cathedral of 

his communion ! i 
Nor would the Porr, under such circumstances, lack other 
objects of interest beside the homage of the devout and the 
admiration of the ignorant. Although it is the duty of a Pope 
not to see and not to know much of what is going on around 
him, he cannot in himself be blind or insensible to the conduct 
and sentiments of the society in which he lives. He certainly 
cannot be insensible to marked contrasts presented by widely 
different kinds of society. And no more striking contrast 
is conceivable than that of great or middle-class Catholic 
families in Ireland with great or middle-class Catholic families 
in Italy. While in the latter the men barely conceal the 
cynical scepticism 0. their hearts under the guise of a well- 
bred conformity, the honest enthusiasm of the former breaks 
out at every pore. While, in regions with which Pius IX. 
is familiar, the contemptuous indifference of the men to the 
articles of their own creed is faintly relieved by a con- 
temptuous curiosity about the articles of other creeds, in Ire- 
land the contiguity of two antagonist Churches produces an 
emulation of each other’s zeal. They vie with each other in 
their sermons and in their lives. While in Italy the profes- 
sion of religious belief is not incompatible with the habitual 
infraction of certain laws of morality, in Ireland the observ- 
ance of morality is inculcated with equal strictness on the 
members of either Church. For the first time in his life the 
Pore would have an opportunity of seeing a population which 
generally regards the preservation of chastity as the invariable 
concomitant of religion, By the side of this he would also see 
that which might not please him quite so well, but which 
would be equally strange to him—earnest invitations to po- 
lemical discussion, addressed by very zealous Protestants to 
their misguided brethren, and plastered on the walls of Dublin. 
If he continued his inquiries further on this point, he might 
perhaps discover that the results were not of a nature to alarm 
the most nervous votaries of the Holy See; and at the same 
time he might have reason to doubt the wisdom of the policy, 
or the correctness of the doctrine, which has led Ultramontane 
prelates of modern days to import the darker shades of Protes- 
tant Puritanism into the cheerful teaching of the Romish faith. 
While the attention of the Pore would be divided between 
the novelties which met his eyes and ears on every side, his 
residence in Ireland would not be disadvantageous to the 
British Government. ‘Too near England, and ‘too open to 
observation, Ireland could not, like Malta, be made the focus 
of reactionary intrigues against the constitutional Governments 
of Continental Europe. Not only would the obligations of 
hospitality, no less than the innate rectitude of his own dispo- 
sition, preclude the Hoty Farner from encouraging any sec- 
farian movement in the interest of his own Church, but they 
would also induce him to discourage any action, whether of 
the priesthood or of the people, against the Government under 
whose protection he’was living. Remembering what he him- 
self and his Church have suffered from the revolutionary 
party at Rome, he would strenuously resist the co-operation 
of his own clergy with any seditious party in Ireland. 
Whatever might be the ecclesiastical policy that he favoured, 
We may rest assured that his political programme would be 
eminently conservative, and that the last scheme that he 
would dream of abetting would be the scheme of an Irish 
Republic. If ever he lifted up a voice of warning or reproof, it 
would be against armed sedition and turbulent demonstrations. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that if, despairing of 
finding rest for the sole of his foot elsewhere, the Pore decided 
on setting up his rest in Ireland, not only would the Isle 
of Saints give him a warm and cordial reception, but also 
that he might prove the best possible head-policeman in 
times of sedition and tumult; .and that, independently of 
these considerations, his arrival would be hailed with sincere 
Joy by the old-fashioned steady-going Romanists, who espe- 


AMERICA. 


AtHoucH foreign opinion inclined to the reconstruction 

policy of the American PRESIDENT, it is not a cause for 
Fegret that the victory of the Republicans, having long been 
mevitable, should be decisive. Nothing short of an over- 


whelming majority for his opponents would have convinced 
the Presipent of the necessity of compromise and concession. 
It is doubtful whether he at any time meditated the revolu- 
tionary measures which would have justified the threatened 
impeachment. His rash language, and especially his descrip- 
tion of the Federal Legislature as a “so-called” Congress, 
gave colour to a suspicion which was perhaps premature or 
exaggerated ; for it is scarcely credible that a veteran who 
has risen to the highest post in the Republic should believe 
that his countrymen would tolerate the wanton revival of 
civil war. If Mr. Jounson were to urge upon the excluded 
States the expediency of accepting the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, the confidence which he has inspired in the South 
might perhaps render his counsels effective ; but an argument 
against the policy of the Amendment which has lately 
been published by the Secretary for the Inrerior is sup- 
posed to express the opinions of the Presipent. All hesita- 
tion on the part of the South ought to be removed if it were 
certain that the extreme Republicans would command a 
majority in Congress. As Mr. Srevgns and his political 
allies propose to exclude the Southern States from repre- 
sentation, except on the condition of negro suffrage, it 
would be prudent to divide the dominant party by adopt- 
ing the comparatively moderate terms which have been 
previously offered. It is always advantageous to exhibit a 
conciliatory spirit, when it is certain that liberal offers will be 
rejected; and the Republican leaders are urged by the 
strongest motives to postpone the reunion which their fol- 
lowers may probably desire. A dozen Constitutional Amend- 
ments would fail to produce a supply of Republican members 
from the South ; and as soon as the excluded States are read- 
mitted, although the majority will remain, the plurality which 
enables Congress to overrule or impeach the Presipent will 
be finally destroyed. Negro votes might perhaps redress the 
balance, but only the most passionate partisans can imagine 
that the liberated slaves will at any time be allowed a prac- 
tical command of the representation of the South. 

The Presipent’s Message to Congress on the 4th of De- 
cember will be awaited with eager curiosity. If he is wise 
enough to repair the imprudence of his recent speeches, he 
will to a certain extent disarm his opponents, who in their 
turn are not unlikely to cause a reaction of public feeling by 
violence of language and ef conduct. The less extreme Re- 
publicans cannot but perceive the absurdity and impossibility 
of governing a third of the Union by permanent minorities. 
The scandalous proceedings of tne late Police Commissioners 
at Baltimore have called attention to the arbitrary disfran- 
chisement of the mass of the citizens in more than one border 
State. Except on the coasts of the Gulf, negro suffrage 
would be powerless, even if it were established by law; and 
privileged white constituencies, representing only an un- 
popular local party, are inconsistent with all American prin- 
ciples and traditions. During the war, irregular practices 
might be tolerated, under the pretext that Democrats and 
advocates of peace were accomplices of the enemy. The 
majority of citizens in Maryland and Tennessee is now dis- 
franchised or harassed, not because it supports a defunct 
rebellion, but because the opinions which it supports are 
regarded with disfavour in the North. It may perhaps 
be difficult for the Presipent to denounce an exclu- 
sion of which he was himself the principal author 
during his administration of Tennessee; but as he has 
now become the chief representative of a policy of mo- 
deration and forgiveness, he may derive advantage from 
the excesses of his antagonists. In rhetoric, and for the 
present in popular support, he is not a match for the leaders 
of Congress. In argument, as in action, it will be for his 
interest to await rather than to anticipate assault, and in his 
Message he will enjoy the opportunity of having the first word. 
It is one of the conveniences of a one-sided Congress that its 
organization will be completed at once. In some former 
Sessions the House of Representatives has occupied six weeks 
in unsuccessful attempts to elect a Speaker. 

According to a report, which is probably a mere con~ 
jecture, the Presment will announce a foreign policy of peace. 
If the United States entertain hostile designs against any other 
nation, their Government will necessarily be the aggressor. Mr. 
Sewarp has probably arrived at an understanding with the 
French Government as to the withdrawal of the contingent 
from Mexico, and sound policy would prescribe the utmost 
moderation of lan in covering an unqualified and un- 
palatable triumph over France. The Emperor Naro.eon, having 
fuiled in a generous enterprise, wisely submits to necessity, 
and it would be prudent not to dwell too harshly on his 
defeat. Mr. Sewanp is capable of goo. breeding and civility 


ywhen he is not addressing England; and the American 
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Government never acknowledges responsibility for the over- 
bearing language of subordinate officers. General Snertpay, 
commanding the department of the South, lately described 
the Emperor Maximitian in a general order as a “ crowned 
“ buccaneer.” Among the uncrowned buccaneers of the 
Liberal party he has selected Juarez as the legitimate ruler 
of Mexico, and Orteca has been arrested by Federa! autho- 
rity. As the rival usurpers are probably not less worthless 
than the lucky nominee of the American Government, it is 
useless to question the propriety of the selection. It is as 
necessary to provide Mexico with a nominal chief, in pre- 
paration for the dismemberment of the country, as to create 
a trustee before a sale of property, when there is otherwise 
no owner competent to convey. It is said that the Northern 
provinces of Mexico are to be transferred to the United 
States as the price of the restoration of order or of anarchy 
in the remainder of the Republic. The appointment of 
General Suerman to a military and diplomatic mission in 
Mexico indicates a purpose of active interference, and it is 
not impossible that the French troops will, on their departure, 
be replaced by an American army of occupation. No dif- 
ferences in domestic politics will prevent Congress from 
acquiescing in the Presipent’s schemes for the practical 
annexation of Mexico, By such an arrangement the American 
people would for the present gain nothing but the pleasure. 
of adding a few more square patches to the map of the Con- 
tinent; and the scanty population of Sonora and Lower 
California would receive the benefit of a settled Government. 
For Mexico itself the maintenance of the Empire would be 
more advantageous; and if there are any patriots in the 
country, they will probably desire, as the next alternative, 
complete annexation to the United States. Future experience 
must test the possibility of their combining Republican free- 
dom with a large foreign dominion. It is satisfactory to 
reflect that, while the former spoliation of Mexico was effected 
for the purpose of extending the area of slavery, the negroes 
have nothing to fear from the new conquest or protectorate. 
It is one of the advantages of abolition that there is no 
longer any party in the United States which is opposed to a 
policy of territorial aggrandizement. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Sewarp’s extravagant letter to Sir 
Freperick Bruce, the Message may possibly contain no menace 
or affront to England. Lord Dersy’s statement at the Mansion 
House of the intention of the Government to appoint a Com- 
mission on the Neutrality Laws would scarcely have been 
judicious if the American Government had not assented. in 
principle to the joint discussion of the subject. The majority 
of Americans probably hold, with Mr. Conway, that the only 
method of settling the dispute between the two countries is 
abject and unqualified submission on the part of England 
to all American demands. “It is a pity,” he says, “ that 
“the first communication from New York through the 
“ Atlantic cable should consist of a sneer,” and he pro- 
bably expresses the opinion of his countrymen in regarding 
English sensitiveness to national honour as the justifying 
cause of Mr. Sewarp’s ill-nature and discourtesy. States- 
men, however, though they may talk with the vulgar, must 
conduct business on ordinary principles ; and in America, more 
than in any other country, political action is usually more 
rational and moderate than political speech. The Government 
of the United States may wish generally to injure England, 
and more particularly to be revenged for the annoyance caused 
by the Alabama; but, as the second shipowning and commercial 
Power in the world, it can scarcely wish to facilitate 
in its own future wars the equipment of new Alabamas. Lord 
Sraney has personal facilities for negotiation with America 
which were wanting to his immediate predecessors, and Lord 
Dersy’s language shows that the Cabinet is determined, if 
possible, to remove all causes of quarrel with a country which 
has for many a year cultivated unreciprocated ill-will to 
England, 


THE DEFENCE OF MR. SWINBURNE, 


A accomplished and gifted critic has undertaken the 
defence of one of the most wayward enfants terribles 
who have ever disturbed the serenity of the decencies and 
respectabilities of their time. A more difficult thing has 
seldom been better done. Mr. Rossetti writes with a 
soft melodious persuasiveness which conciliates when it 
fails to convince; and, what is more, he writes about poets 
and poetry with a subtle apprehensiveness and discrimination 
which gives to his remarks a real critical value. How far he 
has succeeded in the main object of his little treatise we 
intend presently to inquire. Meanwhile, we greet his 


essay on various grounds. It was quite right that the other 
side of the great Swinburnian controversy should be ye- 
presented, and well represented. It was quite clear als 
that Mr. Swinsurne was not able to do this for himself 
The sad exhibition he made recently in the way of self-defence 
almost disarmed even his enemies. Not only did he {ijl 
in the matter, but still more in the manner, of his vindication 
Anything more harsh, creaking, and unmelodious probably 
never came from a true poet’s pen. His tuneful voice was 
turned to the shrillest of screams, to which not the soft chords 
of his wonderful lyre, but the miaulings of a frenzied bagpi 
served as accompaniment. However, he is one of those to 
whom much will always be forgiven, and, we may add, who 
will always want all the forgiveness they can get. At the 
same time, we admit with all frankness that no critic worthy 
of the name supposes for a moment that any verdict arrived 
now or for some time to come, can in any sense be final. We 
remember the nonsense that was written about SHELtey, and 
Keats, and WorpswortH; and we think it ought to make 
others, as we confess it makes us, cautious and grave. For 
good or for evil, the poems of Mr. Swinaurve are a fact in 
English literature. And no hysterics or vapours will avail to 
send them out of it. As an able and well-weighed effort to 
assist and hasten the calm judgment of the future, we think 
Mr. Rosserti’s criticism deserves praise. 

Mr. Rossetti finds “ four main currents of influence and 
“ feeling” in the volume of ‘“ Poems and Ballads,” and these 
he “sets down in a descending ratio according to their im- 
“ portance in the work of art” in the following order :— 

1. ‘The passionately sensuous. 

z. The classic or antique. 

3. The heterodox or religiously mutinous; 

4. And the assimilative or reproductive in point of literary 
form. 

We have little fault to find either with the fulness or the 
frankness of this catalogue. Admitting, for arguments sake, 
that religious mutiny is a proper and becoming element in a 
poet’s mind, the only question which remains is as to the 
degree and the form which this and the three other “ main cur- 
“rents of influence and feeling” are to reach and assume in 
high poetic work. The heat of the debate is of course pretty 
nearly confined to the first and third heads. With commend- 
able tact, Mr. Rossrri1 begins by making large concessions. He 
says that ‘“‘ Mr. Swinpurne’s mind appears to be a tabula rasa 
“ on moral and religious subjects”; that he “ is radically in- 
“ different, and indeed hostile, to what most persons care for”; 
that in some points he resembles Baupre.aire, who again 
“ was a sort of poetic MepuistopHueLes”; that “he wants 
“broad common sympathies and a generous large-hearted 
“humanity.” Well, if all this can be said truthfully of 
Mr. Swinzurne by his own familiar friend who has under- 
taken his defence, we think it at least not surprising that 
critics and reviewers fell into rather strong language when 
his book first came out. We say this, not because we would 
fain show that we are not “infusoria and animalcules” as 
Mr. Swinxpurne is pleased to think, but because Mr. Rossetti 
more than once hints that it is rather in the way of retaliation 
than of malice prepense that Mr. Swinburne was impelled to 
“volley forth winged words of the most audacious aim aad 
“the least stinted virus.” Mr. Swinpurne might, we are 
told, have remained “neutral enough on such matters”— 
namely, morals and religion—“ but that others insist on 
“ knowing all about them, upon proselytizing and evange- 
“Jizing”; and it was this odious propensity in others” 
to be moral and religious that forced poor Mr. Swis- 
BURNE into the reluctant necessity of being indecent and 
profane. ‘Truly, the defence is not so unlike an accu- 
sation; but if it satisfies Mr. Swinsurne and his advocate, 
we have no cause to complain. But a wider question than 
the cause and origin of Mr. Swixpurne’s “audacious aim and 
“ unstinted virus” is being tried now; and the discussion 
might take this form—* on the position and importance of 
“ indecency and profanity in literature, especially in exalted 
“ poetry.” A better individual ease on which to try the 
general principle than Mr. Swixsurne affords is not likely 
soon to offer itself. We have thus to consider, first, Is Mr. 
Swinscrne indecent and profane? Secondly, supposing 
this question to be answered in the affirmative, are m- 
decency and profanity such as his justifiable or beneficial to 
literature ? 

As regards the charge of indecency, Mr. Rossrrtt, as grace 
fully as he can, admits it in substance. He evidently does 
not like the word, for which he always substitutes “ pa‘ 
“ sionate sensuousness.” He quite acknowledges that 
Anactoria is indefensible; that, if it might be written, 1 
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certainly ought not to be published ; but a the best = is r 
say nothing about it—to admire it, or to leave it alone, an 
not “to make the student of poetry the mark of the mere 
« mud of the nineteenth century. It is doubtless wrong to 
if you are pelted with “ unstinted virus” 
throw mud, but if y pews en 
discharged with the ‘“ most audacious aim,” it is not perhaps 
a very unnatural thing to do. However, indecency or “ pas- 
« sionate sensuousness ” being admitted, it will be well to 
dwell upon it for a moment before proceeding to the further 
harze. And this is perhaps the place to make a remark 
‘ i ich we venture to think is worth consideration. When the 
p e of indecency is brought against Mr. Swinnurne, it 
can us to take note of the quality as well as of the 
quantity of that element in his poems. It is often said, “ how 
“ unfair it is to fasten upon a few dramatic pieces of ex- 
“ traordinary power, representing, it is true, a certain vein 
“of thought and feeling, when a number of poems 
“yemain which are comparatively free from the vein 
“in question. These ought to be accepted as a set-off 
« against the others.” Now this argument we cannot for a 
moment admit. We think that up to this day the pecu- 
liarity, and even, we may venture to say, the originality of 
Mr. Swixpurne’s indelicacy, has never been adequately recog- 
nised. He does not in the least follow in the beaten track of 
the classical or common erotic poets. He is indebted neither 
to La nor Vottarre, nor Byron. He is indecent 
after a manner altogether original and peculiar to himself. 
The difference lies in this. Those poets give pictures, images 
of an unchaste kind, narratives artfully working up to a 
lascivious climax. ‘They treat these subjects from the out- 
side, and describe them as a painter might paint them. 
Mr. Swinscrve treats them quite differently. Great as is his 
dramatic power, he deals with these themes in an intensely 
lyrical spirit. He does not paint and describe. He feels, he 
thrills and quivers with passion and sensuous excitement. 
He speaks with a bounding force and energy on these topics 
such as he manifests nowhere else. He is melodious, 
graceful, fanciful, on other subjects; but his voice never 
seems to acquire its full volume, his flight is never seen 
to be so superbly swift and strong, as when he is engaged 
in matters which by common consent are held to be obscene. 
This point deserves notice. It is said Anactoria is only 
one poem among many. Just so. But it is Mr. Swinsurne’s 
high-water mark in this volume. His inspiration here reaches 
a vehemence and fulness which are without example else- 
where; and elsewhere he approaches to this standard in 
exact proportion as his theme, by its similarity to that of Anac- 
toria, will allow him. Now we estimate the strength of 
material objects by their weakest parts, but poets and artists 
by their strongest. If Mr. Swixsurne is found manifesting an 
exceptional force and wealth of language and conception when 
treating of certain forbidden topics, we think the inference is 
pretty obvious. And how faithfully this exceptional force 
comes, unbidden apparently, to him on these occasions, is 
shown in his recently published Notes, where, at pages 12 and 
13, any reader may notice the marked and truly admirable 
transition from rather dull invective and recrimination into 
beautiful and passionately sensuous imagery—when a con- 
gruous subject had to be treated. “In her lover’s half-shut 
“eyes her fierce unchaste beauty is transfigured; her cruel 
“ sensual eyes have a meaning and message; there are memo- 
“xies and secrets in the kisses of her lips.” And so on for 
another page of “sensuous passion” in prose. Mr. Swin- 
BURNE can write on these subjects as he can write on. no 
other. And it comes to this—we must either ignore the 
most Swinburnian things he has ever written, or admit 
him to be the most gifted, if not also the most indecent, of 
erotic poets, 

As regards the second charge in the indictment—namely, 
profanity, or, as Mr. Rossetti expresses it, the “ religiously 
“ mutinous” element—we simply record the fact that it is not 
only amply admitted, but vigorously justified, by the Catholic 
and tolerant critic. Those who- say that Mr. Swinsurne’s 
theory of life and nature involves “ flat atheism” are, in Mr. 
Rossermi’s opinion, about right. Mr. Swixpurne also, we 
learn, is “ convinced, or all but convinced, of the mortality of 
‘the soul.” It is not our habit to discuss such topics in this 
journal. We simply note that the two capital charges brought 
against Mr. Swinsurne by the “ infusoria and animalcules” of 
the press are admitted by his able and friendly advocate. The 
one is palliated, the other justified ; but both are in the main 
true. Now, are poets to follow this precedent, and will poetry 
be the gainer if they do? 


We all know the commonplace sophistry which the inferior 
class of French writers are in the habit of propounding 


or this subject. We-know how the poetic rights of in- 
decency and profanity are clamoured for by writers who 
justly mistrust their powers of attracting notice by any 
other means. We will only remark, in answer to Mr. 
Rossetti, who has a disappointingly laboured and unsatis- 
factory passage on the subject, that it is admitted by all 
whose approval is worth having, that in art, merely as art, 
representation is everything and subject-matter nothing. The 
great German critics long ago settled this. The artist is 
shown by the treatment he commands, not by the subject he 
selects, Surely this canon is liberal enough. One man may 
show himself an artist in painting ordure, and another may 
prove that he isa bungler and a dunce though he paint nothing 
but seraphs. Qua artist, the painter of the dunghill may be so 
consummate that our praise of him must be unmeasured. But 
—and here is the rub—is that all that can be said? is that le 
dernier mot on the subject? Before men are artists they are 
human beings, and we take leave to say that the latter cha- 
racter must not be forgotten for the former. Just as a 
woman may be beautiful and vile, so an artist may be con- 
summate and odious. Artists well know the importance of 
proportion and keeping in their poems and pictures. Do they 
think that these can be neglected or dispensed with in that 
vast and varied creation—the human mind? Colour, music, 
throbbing sensibility, the plastic poetic spirit, are good, even 
adorable, qualities; but they do not make up human nature; 
and poets and painters will do well to keep this fact in re- 
membrance. The upshot of the matter is this—that Mr. Swiy- 
BURNE is a remarkable and original poet ; that by some strange 
calamity his instincts and sympathies are allied, not with the 
highest and noblest human passions and aspirations, but very 
often with the lowest and vilest ; and that while his position as 
an artist is beyond dispute, or even attack, the ultimate fate 
of his reputation and influence as an author can hardly be 
contemplated without dismal foreboding. 


Mr. Rossetti has very fairly and frankly stated and dis- 
cussed the chief objections which have been brought against 
his client. Of course it was not his business to hunt after 
new topics of criticism and dispraise. We do not, therefore, 
blame him for not adverting to one of the most unamiable 
and repelling characteristics in Mr. Swixsurne’s poems; and 
that is, the ceaseless recurrence of images suggesting cruelty and 
pain. In fact, his ideal of the Gop of Love is evidently a sort 
of Motocu, lapping up blood like wine, and revelling in the 
writhings and anguish of his victims and worshippers. 
‘* Blood ” is as irrepressible in his verse as are love-kisses and 
lips, and he talks of its “savour” as if it were his daily 
beverage. But he also delights to dwell on the details of 
physical pain, and to linger over the varieties of possible 
tortures. In this respect he resembles Swirt, and not in this 
respect only. 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


F the Civil Service Commissioners wished thoroughly to test 
the literary power of any candidate who was at their mercy, 
they could not subject him to a more searching ordeal than by 
setting him down to write a model love-letter. ‘The species of 
composition is one with which most men, in the course of a long 
and chequered career, become familiar. If they have not got 
to write love-letters of their own, the chances of life or of a 
rofession bring them generally into contact with the love- 
letters of other people; and general experience 8 in this, 
that there is no branch of literature so universally cultivated 
to so very little purpose or use. Love-letters ought, on 
theory, to be full of genius. They contain, or are supposed to 
contain, the young gushings of nature and of the heart. And 
it is very much in favour of the writers that they write 
in moments of considerable exaltation, and mean what they 
write to be seen only by one pair of liquid eyes. At such 
a task one would think only a very stupid man could fuil; 
but, on the contrary, one finds that very few men succeed. 
Perhaps at the time it is not of much consequence whether the 
author is fortunate in a literary point of view or not, as the only 
critic to whom his efforts are submitted is usually blindly partial, 
and perhaps not much of a literary judge. But as clever women 
every row and then are fascinating, and men do happen sometimes 
to fall in love with them, it is necessary to have some sensible 
views as to what a letter of the sort, directed to a competent critic, 
should contain. And inasmuch as, in the present condition of 
society and the law, nobody can be quite certain that his love- 
letters may not hereafter be published, either for the benefit of the 
newspapers or for posterity, itis important that Englishmen should 
a to give their minds to doing their epistolary duties well, 
and in a manner calculated to bring no disgrace upon themselves 
or their education. What ruins most love-letters is not the senti- 
ment, or the unworldliness that underlies them, so much as the 
adherence to a kind of common form which is not by any means 
‘based upon the rules of the highest art. The love-letters of trades- 
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men and half-educated people, whenever they turn up in the 
papers, are always full of little commonplaces which the writers 
appear to consider a am to the situation. They never seem 
ab e quite to make up their mind whether it is the correct thing 
to call the beloved object thou or you; and the second person sin- 
gular and the second person plural keep blundering up against 
one another in a manner that must be heartrending to any young 
tradesman’s mistress who is anything of a grammarian. There 
is something about the correspondence of lovers who belong to 


this class of life that reminds the reader of a valeutine. It | 


is the correct thing apparently among them to engage in a 
periodical correspondence, and the British tradesman does it 
without a murmur; but his share in it generally consists of 
assurances that when he got back to his shop after leaving 
the lady of his affections he could not sleep a wink, but 
that even in the dark watches of the night he is “thine, fondly 
thine.” The young milliner to whom it is addressed is far better 
— that these little common forms should not be left out. 

ve-letters, like a trousseau, a wedding breakfast, and a trip to 
Gravesend, are the proper incidents of courtship and of marriage. 
Other young milliners ne had them, and it would be a painful 
thing to think they were to be omitted. The happy tradesinan is 
bound to gratify so harmless a sentiment of feminine dignity; and 
flourishes away with his thee’s and his thou’s in order to keep 
cw with his and his fair mistress’s conceptions of what a love- 
etter ordinarily is, and what it is designed to be. 

The love-letters of educated people are doubtless less grotesque ; 
but educated people have their own common forms, which to cold 
and yational observers would appear possibly little less ridiculous 
in the long run, The poetry of the times has a good deal to say 
to the love-letter of the period. Girls who are tolerably well read 
know by heart all the routine of love-making long before they 
ever come to be seriously in love. They have seen about it in 
Byron and in Tennyson, and have sung a good deal about it in 
connection with the moon, and with all sorts of angels and of 
flowers, at the piano. As soon as the fated hour of a lifelong 
attachment comes, they settle themselves down to realize all that 
they have heard of, and a love which had not a good deal of moon 
and flowers and angels about it would not seem to them love at 
all. The first thing that a woman likes when she is being courted 
is to be called something like what amateur musicians are always 
calling one another in duets. She is quite willing to be a bee, or 
a bird, or a lily ; but it is de rigueur that she should be either in the 
ornithological or the botanical line. It is all very well if the 
lover happens to have been a little in the duet way too. He can 
in this case understand the feeling, and nerve himself without 
much difficulty to respond to it. But if he is entirely ignorant 
about birds and botany, his task becomes more serious. He has 
the humiliation of being obliged to contine himself entirely to 
cailing his future wife an angel or a goddess, according as he is 
most addicted to classical or to Christian mythology; while 
the mortifying thought cannot fail to strike him that both appella- 
tions are a little elevated and a little trite. If it were not, indeed, 
for the penny post, writing love-letiers might not be so exhaust- 
ing to the intellect. In old times a gentleman could only indite 
= of the kind once a week or once a fortnight, and had 

enty of leisure to get up his literary steam and to select his 
illustrations, If at the moment it did not occur to him what sort 
of plant he wished to call his fair correspondent, he had at least 
seven days to think about it, and to consult his dictionary. The 
py post has altered all this, and a lover's imagination now 

as to undergo frequent and diurnal drains which it really is quite 
unfitted to support. Courtship has become a literary crisis in life. 
Men must write as long as women will read, and it is on this 
account that the art of love-letter writing deserves to be seriously 
taught, and seriously recognised, even by so prosy and sedate a 
tribunal as the Civil Service Commissioners. it is a sad thing to 
think how many attachés, Indian civil servants, and clerks in 
Government offices are totally ignorant of the proper rudiments 
of a training which is sure to Sena necessary to them in the 
daily routine of their profession. 

As it is too late now for society to go back upon its traces, and to 
put down that fatal institution, the penny post, the next best alter- 
native would be perhaps to abolish love-letters altogether, and to 
substitute in their place all the antiquated machinery of love- 
making which the rapid and unsentimental ideas of the age have 
long since set aside. Why, if the truth must be spoken, should 
a young gentleman write frequent letters to his betrothed wife at 
all? The passion for so doing cannot be natural or universal, for 
it does not obtain among nations who are unacquainted with a 
postal system. If he has anything particular to say, he could 
usually come and say it in person. ve-letters, after all, are a 
lazy way of making love. They might be tolerated in the days 
when there were neither railways nor Hansom cabs, and when long 
journeys separated faithful lovers. Lut in a generation when 
a railway ticket carries us in less than twelve hours from Lon- 
doa to Dublin, love-letters surely ought to be an anachronism. 


‘It may be said, in answer to this, that a lover has not always 


anything to say of so icular and special a kind as to 
make worth his while to tearel for the mere 
purpose of saying it. And nothing is more likely to be true. 
But this is a strange confession as to the inanity of the con- 
tents of a love-letter. On this hypothesis, a love-letter is 
solely and simply a document meant to contain things which are 
not worth telling at the cost of along journey. No avowal could 
Le more damaging to the cause which it was designed to uphold ; 


| and if lovers have nothing better-to in favonz of lenient 
| than this, are out of p There 
be exceptional and extreme cases, such as the case of poor i 
who cannot afford the expense of railways or of cabs, ag en 
may be instances of faithful lovers separated by cruel parents, lh 
the present condition of society, however, it is obvious that lo 
letters cannot be kept up as an institution merely for the sale af 
fostering and assisting improvident marriages. “Lovers haye 
_ business to be too poor to travel. If they are, we are quite “4 
that they are far too poor to marry. ate a as are tava 
fares, they are not so expensive pay: TP ; and the gentleman 
who cannot afford a Hansom cab certainly cannot afford a wile, 
As to the other case of love interrupted * stern and relentless 
parents, it is still easier to answer. Love-letters are not the 
proper remedy for this misfortune. Providence has not bestowed 
on England the penny post in order to promote clandesting 
attachments. Certainly Romeo wrote to Juliet, but he did not 
write to her every day; and though a secret love-letter now 
and then may be tolerated according to all the laws of ancient and 
modern romance, there is something singularly earthy, cockneyi 
and unromantic in the notion of a daily penny correspondence 
between hearts that are beating for one another. Leander did 
not write to Hero by the post. He swam across to her, It js 
no doubt true that he was drowned; but the unfortunate end of 
an individual does not militate against the truth of a great principle, 
It may possibly be thought that, if love-letters are to be 
abolished, there may be a difliculty about finding something to re- 
lace them, ‘Ihere is not much force, if there is any force at all, 
in this reasoning. The great thing is to have a conventional means of 
communication between lovers ; and we entertain no doubt but that 
one conventional form of intercourse in the long run will satj 
them quite as well as another. One change for the better whic 
might be proposed in the interest of those whose minds, however 
cultivated, are not equal to the tension of daily love-letters, 
would be a return to the old classical practice of amatory poetry, 
A hundred things may be said in rhyme which look very badly in 
prose. The moon, for example—not to mention angels and 
goddesses — dees admirably in a sonnet. Nobody wants to 
use sonnets for anything else, and the medium or vehicle, and 
the imagery which is to fill it, thus become quite fitting and ap 
priate for one another. A vehicle like a penny letter, which is 
usually employed for business and pleasure, for accepting dinner 
invitations, and ordering bales of cotton, is not made to carry the 
moon and the stars, and all sorts of flowers and plants. The con- 
nection is incongruous, and a lover may well feel foolish when he 
reflects that the letter which contains all his rhapsodies lies on the 
breakfast-table of his lady-love in a heap of similar epistles filled 
with the latest tidings about bonnets and about crinoline. Let 
us make a bold effort and go back to romantic poems. Rhythm 
and rhyme at all events are never profaned by trade or 
business. They remain dedicated still to sentiment and feeling, 
And we may be quite sure that what the communications of lovers 
lose in frequency, they will gain in strength and in solidity. Love- 
letters are too easily composed to be composed well. Fifty things 
go into each of which any sensible scholar or man of taste ma 
well be ashamed. Fortunately, rhyme is not so easily written; | 
it will be a pleasure and a gain to young Englishwomen to reflect 
that Augustus has not scribbled off the first nonsense that came 
into his head about roses,and sunbeams in a hurry, but has sat 
down and laboured seriously to make his verses worth reading. 
And any young woman who likes (as all do who are in love) to 
be called extravagant names will gain indescribably by the amend- 
ment. It is twenty times as easy to call a beautiful person out of 
the way names in poetry as in prose. An “angel” is nothing— 
the merest nothing—in any lyric stanzas properly got up; while in 
a letter it seems flabby and stagey. Let us therefore abandon 
love-letters, and go back to poetry; and if lovers have any 
spare emotion to let off which is not absorbed in the pro- 
cess of making rhymes, let them take to  serenades, 
necessary, in addition. The English climate is not really too 
cold for serenading, though it may be the fashion to think so. 
Well wrapped up, a lover might hold out a whole winter; and 
after a crowded and heated evening party a cool half hour at 
guitar, with a cigar, would suit equally the serenader and the 
serenadee. The next love-letter that any young lady writes 
better, therefore, like the celebrated letter of Penelope, ask to 
close the correspondence, except so far as it can be continued in 
person, or at least underneath a balcony. 


Nil mihi rescribas ut tamen ; ipse veni. 


GOING ON THE STAGE. 


A*x GLO-INDIANS who remember the sensation made in the 
“Benighted Presidency” by the report that a lady—a real, 
live lady—was going to act in public, will have read with no 
small interest the lively, well-written articles, entitled “ Going on 
the Stage,” which have just appeared in the Pall Mall Gavelte. 
They must be amused to tind transferred to London drawing-rooms 
the controversy which then raged so fiercely in Madras. It is 
popularly supposed that in India the dreaded Mrs. Grundy lays 
aside half her terrors; and the supposition is no doubt to a cel 
tain extent correct. ‘Travelling is not favourable to the due 
observance of the mysterious rites upon which she takes her 
awful stand, and in small up-country stations Anglo-Indians are 


necessarily thrown so much together that but little notice is taken 
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which vilkige would keep’ all:th 
ings whi an ish vi wo ee e 
of perpetual and send rice 
of tea at least sixpence @ pound. But the occasion to which we 
refer happily convinced Mrs. Grundy’s admirers that, even in India, 
though she may appear to tolerate much there that would at once 
be aenabl down here, her principles are at bottom sound, and none 
the worse fora tropical sun. She has, there as elsewhere, the same 
healthy horror of whatever lies out of the beaten track, and the 
otion of a lady acting in public was too unfamiliar to be readily 
; by the Madras mind. It was in vain urged by a few 
advanced thinkers that in India the best amateur theatricals are 
too often cruelly spoilt by the necessity of entrusting to big-boned 
ensigns or competition-wallahs the delicate conduct of crinoline ; 
that Mr. Fechter himself could not get effectively through a love- 
scene if the “dear Blanche” now weeping in petticoats on his 
shoulder had an hour before been smoking opposite him in 
taloons, Great was the general alarm when a terrible 
whisper arose that the piece to be acted was the Lonnie Fishwife, 
and that the daring actress would consequently appear in a dress 
at least two inches shorter than the regulation length. One hor- 
rified husband, when, at a Government House ball, he was asked 
by one of the lady’s supporters to take tickets for the per- 
formance, declined, with virtuous warmth, on the ground that 
he understood that she was actually going to show her ancles. 
“Her ancles! is that all?” was the cool retort. “Why, my 
fellow, I’ve just seen your wife’s knees.” 
Waiving the question how far the coarseness of the repartee 
was redeemed by its readiness or justified by the attack which 
called it forth, we may point out that it illustrates aptly enough 
the spirit in which so many old women of both sexes usually con- 
form.to Mrs. Grundy’s social code. Their philosophising reminds 
one of Plato’s theory that the dog who barks at people he does 
not know, and wags his tail at those he does, must ie a philo- 
sopher, or he wou d not make this nice distinction between the 
familiar and the strange. That a lady should show her ancles 
on the stage seemed atrociously indelicate to a gentleman who 
had quite overlooked the atrocity of a lady showing her knees in a 
ball-room, simply because the first proceeding was altogether un- 
familiar and new, while the second had necessarily lost all novelty 
even before crinoline was at the zenith of its sway. On abstract 
grounds, it would seem that there could never have been anything 
peculiarly immodest or shocking in a woman’s ancle; and, in any 
case, whatever taint of original impropriety may have formerly 
attached to it has in this age been etfectually removed by the pure 
pencil of Leech. Since he took Balmoral boots under his protec- 
tion, ancles have been recognised in the best British circles as a 
strictly harmless and even admirable institution. But, though 
the ball-room caprices of crinoline have been by its votaries 
heroically endured for the good old reason that they could not be 
cured, no artist has yet arisen with skill or courage enough to 
canonize them. In fact, now that her long reign of terror 
seems at last to be drawing to a close, or that her once absolute 
foro over the person is at least reduced to constitutional 
limits, we may perhaps pluck up courage enough to hint that, 
in our opinion, Crinoline was not, as the saying goes, as 
as she should be. The de mortuis maxim forbids further re- 
mark, to say nothing of our respect for the sex of the deceased, 
or of the possibility that a sudden blast of fashion’s uncertain 
trumpet may at any moment again raise her to full life and sway. 
Otherwise, it would perhaps be possible to make out quite as 
strong a case against crinoline at a ball as against amateur ancles 
on the stage. We say amateur ancles advisedly, for of course 
professional ancles on the stage, being as common there as ordi- 
nary ancles anywhere else, require no defence. They share in the 
general amnesty which the all-powerful Leech extorted even from 
the sternest British Puritans for this portion of the wicked female 
frame. The virtuous Madrassee would not have taken alarm at 
the short petticoats of a professional Bonnie Fishwife. In the 
cases of amateur and professional alike, they would indeed have 
been equally modest or immodest, short or long; but only in 
the former case could they be charged with the unpardonable 
crime of novelty, And it is this same crime — perpetrated, we 
gore to state, by the same incorrigible offender ew alarmed 
ln virtuous Madrassee—that has just alarmed the virtuous 
Londoner. That a lady should take to acting as a profession, 
in a to support herself or her family, has nothing new about it, 
and is therefore recognised as a perfectly proper proceeding. There 
are, of course, many such lad 
that a led la y such lady-actresses now on the stage. But 
ps y should take to acting merely for want of employment, 
Gudea = of a new sensation, as the writer in the Pall Mail 
Pavaanesh oe is a proceeding so novel, and so far out of the 
with we can easily understand the horror and indig- 
meee vn oe. as she has told us, her friends and relations 
a it. They seem to have had serious doubts as to her being 
onianae = of mind,” and one of them piously and pithily 
fe ar er that her going on the stage in such a way was “next 
po omy to the d—l.” For the credit of our fellow- 
— et us mention that we have ourselves met with 
i an Ae charitable Briton who nobly refuses to believe 
feigned = ~ of such depraved eccentricity as that facetiously 
setae y the Pall Mail Gazette, and who holds that “ there 
Ite tone = sich person” as the heroine of “Going on the Stage.” 
ino — honourable ‘Stretch of charity in one direction 
yee _— reach of charity in another. It involves a slight 
‘ines contemporary’s reputation for veracity. But a man 
ven to take his choice of two evils has nothing for it 


but to choose the less: Plato’s canine criterion of the’ familiar 


and of the strange comes to the rescue, and reminds the doubting 
philosopher that a lady’s going on the stage is a new offence, 
while untruth is as old as Adam. 

We need scarcely say that we have no intention whatever of 
discussing how far, either on ethical or social grounds, a lady 
has a right to turn actress in search of sensation, or whether 
her conduct may be considered as “next door to going to 
the devil,” or, if not exactly next door, how many doors 
off. We are merely pointing out, as amusingly characteristic 
of this conventional age, and as illustrating that dread of indi- 
viduality or eccentricity over which social philosophers lament, 
the quaint inconsistency of those who, though they would not 
venture to pronounce acting immoral or improper in face of 
the fact that so many virtuous and well-bred women pursue it as 
a profession, are yet startled out of all their ordinary theories of 
propriety by the novel notion of a lady turning actress for amuse- 
ment and occupation. Nor.do we forget that there are, even in 
this nineteenth century, a certain number of good Christians—a 
minority, perhaps, but stilla highly ——— minority—to whom 
the charge of inconsistency is not applicable. Strange as it may 
seem, and much as at some future day the phenomenon may p' 
the historian, there do exist beyond all question numerous sane 

ersons of both sexes who look upon acting, in itself as well as in 
its accessories, as distinctly improper—as an offence against God 
and man. The origin of such a view may be mysterious and in- 
comprehensible, but we have proof irrefragable that it is held. 
And of course those who hold it have every right to blame 
an amateur, who takes to the stage for mere amusement, far 
more severely than a professional, who takes to it for bread. 
are both, indeed, sinners, but they have not both the same excuse. 
The thief who steals a case of champagne to have a carousal 
is a very different sort of criminal from the starving be 
who snatches a loaf. The clergyman who asked Mr. Buck- 
stone to take him behind the scenes, feeling himself a sort of 
Dante, bound for Pandemonium, with a pious pocketful of tracts, 
let us hope, for the lost scene-shifters and ladies of the ballet, 
or the young actress who mournfully gave up her profession because 
she thought no actress could get to heaven, are by no means 
uncommon specimens of British intelligence. There are people full 
of shrewd common sense on secular matters—perhaps capital men 
of business—who shrink from amateur theatricals in a private 
drawing-room, and have an uncomfortable feeling about cha- 
rades. They are not indeed prepared to state that a neigh- 
bour, otherwise well-conducted, who takes part in charades 
will not go to heaven; but for themselves they would rather, 
on a question of this delicate nature, not run any risk. The 
process by which they arrive at their belief is as puzzling as 
the old trick of the Sorites. It is as difficult to tell why their 
conviction begins at a certain point as to tell how many hairs you 
may pull out of a horse’s tail without destroying its eseential de 
racter as a horse’s tail—a scientitic experiment tried a few years 
ago, with such unpleasant results, upon Lord Cardigan’s favourite 
charger. They do not object to Shakspeare as a dramatist, how- 
ever much they may mourn over him as a deer-stealer. They are 
ready to overlook his poaching propensities, and to allow Hamlet 
to be read, and even recited from memory, and that too with 
appropriate gestures and play of features. The more large- 
minded and tolerant among them will, we believe—though 
on this point we cannot venture to speak positively— 
so far as to allow Hamlet to be thus read or recited fy 
more than one person; though, to avoid even the ont 
ance of evil, the interlocutors do not usually confine them- 
selves each to a particular character, but take every speech 
Davusne ot ened an heros, as it happens to fall to their regular 
turn. In this way, and we believe just up to this point, the study 
of Hamlet is no offence against religion or morality. But, by an 
inscrutable experiment outwardly savouring rather of chemis 
than of morals, the slightest admixture of a new element at this 
point will turn a proper into an improper process, and convert, or 
rather pervert, an instructive recreation into “ amateur theatri- 
cals,” the real character of which is sufficiently indicated by the 
name. What this new element may be we have hitherto failed to 
discover. It cannot be the book, the place, or the people; for 
these are all what they were before the process became pernicious. 
It may be, for aught we know, the introduction of costume or 
paint or peripatetic action ; or possibly the mere name of amateur 
theatricals does the mischief. By any other name the amusement 
would perhaps smell less sulphurous. We cannot, however, under- 
take to explain the fact. We only know that the experiment can 
be performed by any one who can get a few people of the requisite 
stamp—Mr. Spurgeon’s school furnishes perhaps the most pro- 
mising subjects—into the same room. And the experiment seems 
to us sufficiently curious to be worth the attention of moralists 
and psychologists. 

It would, of course, never occur to us to use the gross and carnal 
weapons of logic against people who can py one a distinction 
so subtle and spiritual as the one we have described. They are 
either above or below the reach of ordinary argument — for 
controversial purposes it does fot matter which. But just 
as Mr. Buckstone’s clergyman, after going behind the scenes, 
honestly admitted that all the arrangements were astonishingly 
proper, and not at all what he had been led to expect, so these 
people may perhaps allow that going on the stage and acting, how- 


ever sinful in themselves, need not lead to any further enormities. , 


The prosaic details of the adventures just published are indeed as 
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disenchanting as the clergyman’s experience. They represent a 
terribly hard, matter-of-fact life, with a great deal more work, to all 
appearance, than fun. They would alone offer a very fair defence— 
were any defence desirable—even of the crime of going upon the 
stage. We of course assume that the criminal has special talents 
for the drama, and no higher work which their cultivation would 
compel her to neglect. Nor will it, we hope, be thought a weak con- 
cession to British prejudice if we further assume that the consent of 
all lawful masters and guardians should be duly obtained. There are 
indeed strong-minded women who rather resent this theory, as a 
traditional prejudice devised by the strong as a means of oppressin 
the weak, and urge the unworthiaess of telling a woman that 
her other duties and rights are as dust in the balance when com- 
pared with the private duty of obedience to one man. But this 
plea is not put forward in the present case, inasmuch as the writer 
of the articles referred to expressly mentions that, although many 
of her friends vigorously denounced her conduct, she obtained the 
full and free consent of those who had an admitted right to con- 
trol her actions. Under all these circumstances we think that, from 
any but the strictly Spurgeonite point of view which we have 
already discussed, something might be said in extenuation even of 
a proceeding so atrociously novel as that of a lady going for 
amusement upon the stage. 


THE WOES OF POETIC GENIUS. 


IE whole earth seems for the moment to be filled with the 
sound of the angry bellowings and shriekings of young poets. 
First one, then another, rushes with all his troubles and furies into 
the press, snorting and kicking and stirring up dust and uproar. 
Up to a certain point, the freaks of these inspired young gentlemen 


are really amusing. The spectators sit aloft, well out of the reach 


of these phrenetic youngsters, belabouring the air and one another 
with windy futile thwacks. By and by, perhaps, the thing may 

W a@ nuisance, and we may pray for a little dust with which to 
still the furious insects. Meanwhile, their sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing are uncommonly funny to contemplate. One youn 
poet, for instance, in whom one or two respectable critics think 
they see the genius of the future, has written a letter to a con- 
temporary which is an admirable example of the humour with 
which these holy bards treat anybody who is guilty of the enor- 
mity of standing up in their presence, instead of falling down and 
worshipping them without quibble or question. He has sung many 
things about Scotch boys, and old men and old women, and, as a 
truly amiable brother poet has said, about “costermongers and 
their trulls.” However, a great many worthy people like subjects 
of this sort, and Mr. Buchanan has a reputation among them. As 
he is a poet of the “goody” kind, his admirers will, we fear, be 
very much shocked at the terrific outburst of bad language to which 
in a naughty moment he has unfortunately yielded. Some critic 
accused him of writing a “sycophantic” dedication to a newspaper 
editor. This word, shrieks the poet, “expressed every imputation 
which to a pure mind is horrible and loathsome — reflected 
hideously on my private character as a man—tampered foully with 
my holiest private feelings,” and so forth. Then there is more 
about “the cowardly author of the assault,” and the poet's 
“ stainless reputation,” and the poet’s unwillingness to demean 
his stainless reputation “to the brutal level where such base things 
are conceived and perpetrated—to pass into the foul region 
whither no man, howsoever earnest his indignation may be, can 
venture with clean feet.” ‘So,” says the poet, with mild philo- 
sophy and elegant phrase, “I leit the assaulter to his dog’s paradise, 
content that he should howl and rot there.” This last shriek is 
perfectly delicious —so full of courtesy as it is, of dignity, of 
self-respect, aud so very poetic too. The same dignified and 
gracious comparison of the critic to a dog had occurred a little 
earlier in the letter. The poet admits that to be suspected of 
sycophancy anuoyed him, “ for when one is bitten, it matters little 
whether the attack come from a pure breed or a mongrel.” The 
critic, that is to say, is the mongrel. But people who can descend 
to the howling and rotting style of language are invariably 
addicted also to turning on the tap of maudlin washy stuff which 
finds favour in some circles. And the poet is no exception. As 
he does not think it undignified to call his critic a dog and a 
mongrel, and to bid him howl and rot in his dog’s paradise, so 
neither does he think it inconsistent with self-respect to defend 
himself formally against the obnoxious charge of sycophancy. He 
declares that the person to whom he dedicated the book “whispered 
confidence and atlorded help” “ in the sore struggle in pursuit of 
bread and fame”; and then, with unutterable magnificence of the 
superb-washy stamp, he would have the public know that, with 
him at least, “ gratitude toward those who brought the cup of 
water, while priest and Pharisee passed by, is a passion deep as 
tears—as pure as the elements drunk down in that refreshing 
draught, and as eternal.” As if the public cared one jot about his 
cup of water, and about his passions deep as tears, and as pure and 
as eternal as a refreshing draught. ‘The public will by and by, 
we suppose, be asked to assist at the auditing of the weekly bills 
of all its poets, and the accounts of the poetic pocket-money. 

And this notion, which occurs to one as a joke in this place, 
actually appears before us in sober earnest and reality before we 
get to the end of the poet’s letter. For, besides his grievance 
against the dog of a critic, by this time howling and rotting some- 
where, the poet has, or had, a grievance against somebody who 
had the daring to put Mr. Buchanan’s name at the bottom of one 


or two of Mr. Buchanan’s ms, when they were pri 
poet does not relish this. he. does not a dither ten, py 
to reprint all that he writes. “I have found it n Predin 


variously for bread; and although in so doing I attem — 
well and responsibly, I only ander very 
circumstances reprint what was so written. What is produced to 
serve one purpose, and serves it, is quite unlikely to serve another 
and higher purpose.” And here he is perfectly right in a certain 
sense. There is a great deal of writing which is very usef 
both in procuring an honourable subsistence for the writer 
and in giving information, ideas, or amusement to the public 
and yet which the writer would neither be particularly proud 
of, nor particularly anxious to reprint. But is poetry writin 
of this stamp? th experience and theory seem to say that 
there is no room in the world for mediocre poetry, even if 
taneous; but what shall we say of poetry which is mediocre 
deliberately and consciously, which the poet knows and wills 
to be mediocre, which serves the — of procuring bread, 
but, by his own confession, is not likely to serve any other 
and higher purpose? It isa commonplace, but one that cannot 
be too frequently urged, that all work should be as well done 
as the workman can possibly do it, after its own kind. If 
he is a literary workman, there can be no other rule. Whether 
he undertakes a five-act tragedy, or a leading article, or a 
sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrows, or a history, he is equally 
bound to do the very best he can in his special matter. But if 
Mr. Buchanan’s avowed position is tenable, this is absurd, and 
he need not do his best in all that he produces. Poems, like 
the ingenious pedlar’s razors, may justifiably be made not to 
shave, but to sell. Provided they look like poems, and fetch 
their price as poems, they serve their purpose. Whether they.are 
oems or uot is immaterial. The same principle, we think, would 
be of equal force in vindicating plaster of Paris sweetmeats, 
wooden nutmegs, clocks that don’t go, and the too great mass of 
commodities of the same moral stamp. Jl faut vivre. Mr. 
Buchanan draws the line between these mere bread-winning elfu- 
sions and “ those which in the intervals of labour I haye carefully 
nurtured, and which I am able boldly and candidly to avow.” A 
more fatal confession was never made, whether we look to its 
principle or to its bearing on the writer’s own future as a poet. 
But it seems, after all, that this manufacture of what are called 
in artists’ slang “ pot-boilers ” is the poet’s misfortune, and not at 
all his fault. The fault lies elsewhere, for “it is at all timesa 
misfortune to the man and a disgrace to the country that an original 
writer should be compelled to drudge with his pen for subsistence.” 
It is the nation which is to blame, if any poet turns out inferior 
work under stress. That is, we suppose, as soon as an original 
writer make his appearance, the eager State should instantly seize 
him and place him in a poetic almshouse, or else give him out- 
door relief, so that he may be above the coarse cares of the 
other sons of men. This may be sound doctrine, only it must 
be extended still further to be worth anything It must 
comprehend all sorts of original people, if any at all; not the 
writer merely, but the mechanical inventor, the experimental 
chemist, the astronomer, and all other sorts and conditions 
of men who think they have more brains than their neigh- 
bours, yet are too original to prove it in the ordinary way 
by making an honest living. There must be a downright army of 
State pensionaries. Then, again, who is to be the judge of the 
conditions which are to entitle a man to enter into this admirable 
paradise ? There are poets and painters and philosophers about 
whom there would be no doubt or cavil; but there are crowds of 
others about whose claims to originality no two people in the 
world could be got to agree. And suppose a man were to choose 
to say that, though no writer, yet, like the parrot of the story, he 
was a perfect angel to think, and so had a right to be maintained 
by the parish, who could contradict him, and why should he be 
excluded ? However, it is rather fearful to think of the sycophancy 
which would intrude into literature if any one or other number 
of Ministers had it in their power to determine who is, and who is 
not, original enough to deserve to be kept by his neighbours. Then, 
again, it remains to be proved, in the face of experience, that on- 
ginal people are never idle; that they are far above ail tempta- 
tions to indolence; and that they would work harder and better, and 
do more for the world, if they were in a position to please them- 
selves whether they worked at all or not, When the man of 
genius has done good work, then let him receive the reward after 
his days of work are over ; this will in itself be a stimulus and au 
inducement to industry. But payment in advance is not likely to 
work any better in authorship than in other transactions. Over 
and above all these considerations, there is the great truth that 
acquaintance with practical affairs, rubbing up against his fellow- 
men in business, is good and wholesome for a man. It acts, some- 
body has justly said, as the outer air acts upon the lungs. The 
original writer is not better, but much worse, for leading the hot- 
house Strasburg-goose life which Mr. Buchanan demands for 
him. Good literary work cannot come from moral and intellectual 


’ yaletudinarians, and a man who is lifted into an atmosphere © 


ease and complacency far above the healthy cares and anxieties 
and interests of other mortals, is pretty sure to become a valetont 
narian of this sort. Who is the “ original writer” that he shoul 
be lifted up by the State into a seventh heaven of, say, 7 
hundred pounds per annum? You might as well say that t 
virtuous writer, or for that matter the virtuous person 0 ~ 
sort, should be kept by the State, lest his virtue should 
tempted, 
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e it matter of complaint that he is, 
Lia he his pen for his subsistence; but, we 
pase d ask, who compelled him to drudge with his penP To 
ses rt to the pen for his livelihood was his own free act and deed. 
He wi ht have kept a shop or a school, or turned tinker or tailor, 
else that other men are. A poet's verses would not 
Ma fe from: the breath of outer air which a practical calling 
tails Let it once be known that the State is going to provide 
Cn ves and bread and cheese for all original writers, and the 
aie of these persons will very speedily become fabulously large, 
and the intolerable vulgarity and coarseness of the ordinary trades 
- rofessions Will become magnified in due proportion. Bread 
po pn however, would not suffice for our literary benefactors. 
it the are to be maintained at all, they ought to live in palaces, 
be clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day. The only theory on which they have any claim to main- 
pon of would also justify a claim to maintenance after the kingly 
fashion. ‘There are, in short, a hundred objections to this notion, 
hile there is not much to be said for it, except that we should 
vechaps have fewer bad and worthless verses in the world. Yet 
= this is doubtful; because everybody who wrote worthless 
yerses would still think himself an original writer, and deserving 
of State recognition, and so would go on writing to the end of 


his days. 


WHO INVENTED THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH? 


HEN the remarkable achievement of laying two Atlantic 
cables was completed, it occurred to many persons that 
the occasion was not unsuitable for conferring some public 
honour on the inventor or inventors of electric telegraphs. 
The wonderful exhibition of mechanical skill in the recovery 
of the lost cable of 1865, although admirable in itself, could 
not be compared, as a proof of scientific genius, with the dis- 
covery of electrical communication. When it was once known 
that messages could be instantaneously transmitted by an in- 
sulated wire, it was only a work of time and of detailed inge- 
nuity to lengthen the wire, and to perfect the insulation. Of all 
English contributors to telegraphic science, Mr. Wheatstone is 
best known, and it was natural that he should be mentioned as 
the principal claimant of honorary recognition. Mr. Wheatstone’s 
exclusive pretensions to originality have since been questioned 
by Mr. William Fothergill Cooke, in an advertisement which 
sets out an award or adjudication made a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by Sir Isambert Brunel and Professor Daniell. The 
umpires appear to have been induced by an amiable desire of con- 
ciliation to suppress any opinion which they .. have entertained 
on the question submitted to their judgment. ‘lhey declared that 
Mr. Cooke was “entitled to stand alone as the gentleman to whom 
this country is indebted for having practically introduced and 
carried out the electric telegraph as a useful undertaking, pro- 
mising to be a work of national importance.” Professor Wheat- 
stone, on the other hand, “is acknowledged as the scientific man 
whose profound and successful researches had already prepared the 
public to receive it [the electric telegraph] as a project capable of 
practical application.” “It is to the united labours of two gen- 
tlemen so well qualified for mutual assistance that we must 
attribute the rapid progress which this important invention has 
made during the five years since they have been associated.” For 
all that appears on the face of the award, Mr. Wheatstone may 
never have contrived a telegraph, and Mr. Cooke may never have 
seer one. A capitalist who had found the money for tke experi- 
ment, and an electrician who had made useful preliminary inves- 
tions, might have divided between them the credit which the 
arbitrators probably intended to distribute between two scientific 
discoverers, 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites, 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic. 

Itisnot recorded whether the shepherds in Virgil were satisfied with 
the judgment of their venerable friend; but the Menalcas and 
Dameetas of the telegraph accepted at the time with amiable readi- 
ness the unmeaning award of theirduplicate Paleemon. “Wecordially 
acknowledge,” they say, “the correctness of the facts stated in the 
above document, and beg to express our grateful sense of the very 
friendly and gratifying manner in which you have recorded your 
opinion of our joint labours, and of the value of cur invention,” 
Ina pamphlet previously published, Mr. Cooke had asserted that 
he had himself separately invented the telegraph; and Mr. Wheat- 
stone had replied by denying the claim, on the ground that in 
1823 the ni nciple had been “developed completely and effec- 
tually by Mr. Ronalds.” Menalcas had insisted on his exclusive 
right to the calf, and Dameetas had set up a preferable title in an 
absent Corydon. ‘The quarrel has unfortunate y since revived with 
a acrimony. Within the present year Mr. Cooke has 
me ished an angry pamphlet against Mr. Wheatstone, and 
et 5 and Replies in a previous controversy of 1856 and 1857 
ave been once more circulated. The disagreement among elec- 
tricians will perhaps afford an excuse for withholding all public 

honours from the rival claimants. 
a great services of Mr. Wheatstone are generally acknow- 
C e » and there is no reason to question the claims of Mr. 
coke; but as both of the parties to the Brunel award have 
pas acquired both fame and profit by their telegraphic 
he ry it is but just that the modest merit of Mr. Ronalds, who 
wore. y still survives, should not be forgotten. In the preface 
18 pamphlet of 1823, Mr. Ronalds “takes leave of the 


attention and wonder of the world. Without repining and 
without resentment, he mentions the official answer which 
had been returned to his proposals for establishing an elec- 
trical telegraph, and he merely records his exposition of 
the method by which “that most extraordinary fluid or 
agency, electricity, may actually be employed for a more practi- 
cally useful purpose than the gratification of the philosopher's 
inquisitive research, the chosing’. idle amusement, or the 
ge tool; that it may be compelled to travel as many 

undred miles beneath our feet as the subterranean ghost 
which nightly haunts our metropolis, our provincial towns, and 
even our high roads.” The date of the discovery is curiously 
verified by feguent reference to the distance between Downing 
Street and the Pavilion at Brighton. George IV. was still King, 
though Mr. Ronalds’s invention was completed during the Regency, 
and consequently Osborne and Balmoral were still far off in the 
future. It was then still believed that ready communication 
between the reigning Sovereign and the Cabinet was indis- 
pensable to the conduct of the Government. The explanation 
of the process in Mr. Ronalds’s pamphlet is short and simple, and 
after Mr. Wheatstone’s testimony to the priority of Mr. Ronalds’s 
claim, it is unnecessary to inquire into the genuineness of the 
discovery. The inventor has since received a small pension from 
the Crown, but, except for the recent discussion, he might have 
been unintentionally defrauded of his well-earned fame. 

The answer returned by the Admiralty of 1816 to Mr. Ronalds’s 
proposal has already become deservedly famous. The inventor 
reports the rebuff which he received with a patient humour 
which proves that he understood, with an Englishman’s intuitive 
familiarity, the official = of the Constitution, “ Lord 
Melville,” he says, “was obliging enough, in reply to my appli- 
cation to him, to request Mr. Hay ‘to see me on the subject of 
my wrigng: | ’; but, before the nature of it had been yet known, 
except to the late Lord Henniker, Dr. Rees, Mr. Brande, and a 
few friends, I received an intimation from Mr. Barrow to the 
effect ‘that telegraphs of any kind were wholly unnecessary, 
and that no other than the one in use would adopted.’” 
Sir John Barrow’s son has lately stated that his father was 
only the organ of the Board of Admiralty in transmitting this 
remarkable answer; and this assertion is the more credible 
inasmuch as no single person could have rivalled the logic 
which was then, as now, peculiar to the Board. If there 
had been a question of an iron-clad vessel, the Secretary would 
probably have been instructed to answer that ships of any kind 
were wholly unn , and that, open, they would be 
constructed on the existing pattern. Lord Melville and his col- 
leagues were fortunate in having to deal with a philosopher as 
well as with a man of science. Mr. Ronalds at once unders 
that in proportion to the value of his discovery would be the 
administrative discouragement which it would incur; and, to use 
his own words, “I felt very little disappointment, and not a 
shadow of resentment, on the occasion, because every one knows 
that telegraphs have long been great bores at the Admiralty. 
Should they again become necessary, perhaps electricity and elec- 
tricians may be indulged by his Lordship and Mr. Barrow with an 
opportunity of proving what they are capable of in this way.” 

t is pleasant to trace the historical continuity of official pre- 
cedents from 1816 to 1860. In the same metaphorical or poetic 
sense in which the child is the father of the man, Lord Melville 
may be regarded as the parent or ancestor of the Duke of 
Somerset. Although Captain Cowper Coles falls far short of 
Mr. Ronalds in amiable equanimity, no sea-going turret-ship has 

et been allowed to disturb the traditions of the navy. Itis but 
just to admit that other great peg a of State compete with 
the Admiralty in tehacious dislike of improvement. officer 
has lately republished a letter which he ad some years since 
to the War Office on the properties of Morse’s pag gc 
rifle. His suggestions were rejected, because so rapid a fire woul 
waste ammunition ; because Morse’s cartridge contained the means 
of ignition within itself ; and because it was enclosed in a metallic 
covering. There is reason to fear that General Peel has so far 
degenerated from his predecessors that he is about to supply the 
army with a rifle which is subject to all these objections. If, 
together with his colleague at the Admiralty, the Minister of 
War were actually di to encourage mechanical inventions 
and improvements, it is not impossible that administrative vigour 
would be allowed in some degree to atone for political backwardness. 
Manufacturers find it their interest to encourage projectors who 
from time to time enable them to economize power, to simplify or 
to accelerate ordinary processes, and to attain results which were 

reviously Leoneinliiee but conductors of private enterprise 
~ to live by their vigilance, and, if they fail to meet external 
competition, the loss falls on themselves. If Watt and Arkwright 
had depended on the Government, they would have been assured 
that the use of mechanical power and its application to the pro- 
duction of textile fabrics were wholly unnecessary; and that 
therefore horses would be employed instead of steam-engines, and 
spinning-jennies would not be allowed to supersede old-fashioned 
wheels. ‘The proper department would have carefully abstained 
from inquiring into the results proposed, or into the methods by 
which they were attained. It seldom happens that the author of 
a great discovery, after failing to attract attention to his applica- 
tion of pn nemsieg ns to see his own invention universally opted. 
Mr. Ronalds appears to be the least pushing of original inventors, 
and it is just that in his later years he should have the satisfaction 


science” which was destined in his own lifetime to attract the 


of knowing that he is appreciated by his countrymen, 
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SUNDAY BANDS. 


ORD JOTIN MANNERS has been treated to a lecture by a 
deputation of Subbatarians who wish to put down the 
Sunday performances of music in the parks. He gave a studiously 
diplomatic answer, from which we are sorry that we cannot infer 
his opinion. It perhaps requires some courage in a Minister to 
eak plainly to a whole company of ardent preachers, even though 
they include in their ranks a papes-tag maker and an “ex- 
scavenger.” There would be a danger of being fairly swept away 
in a torrent of unctuous eloquence. It was, perhaps, safest to 
allow them to subside without irritating them by unnecessary 
opposition. And yet the plain fact is that they are the very 
psa) guard of the great army of bigots. If we may do any- 
thing on Sunday, surely we may listen to music. If the music is 
to be put down by law, what will be left for the fanatics to 
conquer? ‘They must plainly shut up all shops, stop all public 
conveyances, and discourage the practice of taking walks. The 
parks should be closed, except to persons on their way to church ; 
and we may take into consideration the ancient laws of Con- 
necticut, fining absentees from divine service, and mothers 
who kiss their children on the Sabbath day. The State, as 
one logician remarked, upholds religion; but the Sunday 
bands are subversive of religion; therefore, the Sunday bands 
should be put down. This gentleman might have some trouble in 
oving his minor, wut we are evidently expected to take it upon 
is authority. Ounce armed with such a portentous syllogism, 
there are simply no limits to the results he may obtain. It has 
been acted upon in past times, but, as is commonly thought, with- 
out much benefit to religion or to the State. 

When we examine what these gentlemen have got to say for 
themselves, we find that they have really three arguments, of 
which one deserves some consideration. ‘The other two are—tirst, 
that the Jewish Sabbath is binding upon Christians, and ought to 
be enforced by the Legislature; and reccndly, that, as preaching 
is stopped in the parks, music ought in fairness to be stopped 
also. ‘he first of these statements requires no answer; we need 
only remark, in passing, that it is a rather dangerous position to 
pom“ If people come to understand that it is a religious pre- 
cept that they are to work hard for six days in the week and 
not to permit themselves a rational amusement on the seventh, 
religious precepts will be the sufferers. It is argued, indeed, that 
many persons are wicked enough, after hearing the music, to in- 
dulge in the further atrocities of tea-gardens and public-houses. 
The form of dissipation which takes its pleasure in tea-gardens 
seems to us to be tolerably harmless; but the argument assumes, 
as so many arguments do, that out of sight means out of existence— 
that, if there is not a visible gathering at the tea-gardens, people 
won't be dispersed in public-houses nearer home. It is perhaps a 
very shocking thing to see thousands of persons drinking beer in 
one neighbourhood on a Sunday ; but it is really just as bad that 
they should be drinking beer all over London. But then the 
chapels are deserted in order to listen to the music. | Attendance 
upon chapel is not, we would hope, quite incompatible with lis- 
tening to a band in another part of the day, though doubtless 
there are many sermons which would spoil one’s ear for 
music; but we would suggest to these gentlemen that, if 
they allowed their congregations a little amusement when 
out of church, perhaps their theology would take a rather 
more cheerful and attractive tone. “ie, indeed, a man is to 
be marked as a black sheep for listening to a little musie in public, 
he naturally thinks church-going and music incompatible; but 
this is, to say the least, an arbitrary association. But, we are told 
again, preachers are excluded from the parks on Sunday, and thus 
the competition is unfair. Well, preachers were excluded because 
they became a public nuisance; and the same exclusion should 
follow whenever music becomes a nuisance to the majority, as it is 
now to an insignificant minority. It was impossible to confine the 
preaching to one side; and even if no one but the purest Sabbata- 
rians had been admitted, their eloquence might not have been 
universally acceptable. As it was, it was not exactly edifying to hear 
a couple of ragamuflins bawling out what they called arguments 
for and against the existence of the Deity; or to listen to an orator 
making converts to Mormonism ; or to alad detailing in stentorian 
tones his spiritual experiences, interspersed with characteristic 
comments from a British mob. At one time it was possible to 
pass from group to group in a continuous succession employed 


upon such elevating topics; but, on the whole, the result was | 
neither edifying nor conducive to good order, nor even decent. In | 
short, the civilized part of mankind have an impression that music | 


provides a healthy and impreving recreation ; whereas they believe 
with equal distinctness that sermons, when not confined to chapels, 
frequently lead to the very opposite result. 

These arguments, it may be assumed, were produced by the 
Dissenting-preacher part of the deputation. ‘The ex-scavenger 
part of it found a spokesman in Mr. Newman Hall, the ex- 
scavenger being apparently unaccustomed to public speaking. And 
we cannot pass to the argument without paying our tribute to the 
really happy touch of art displayed in the enlistment of an ex- 
scavenger in the deputation. It proves that an interest in the 
movement is really to be found in a most remote ramification 
of the working-classes. If the doctrine advanced on their be- 
half were weil founded, it would really afford a very cogent 
reason. Although we believe it to be totally mistaken, it is one 
which has a right to be treated with tenderness. It is our old 
friend the “thin end of the wedge” over again—one of those 


"| venerable fallacies which never seem to be worn out with 


hardest usage. It is just as applicable, too, when nj the 
hundredths of the been forced in, 
the first blow. The working-men, however, believe since - 
or some of them do, that if they once allowed bands to be pla ws : 
museunis to be opened on a Sunday, they would ultimate ” 
prived of their day of rest. We fully admit that this would be 
incalculable evil ; but then to the “thin end of the wedge” meta ne 
we may always oppose the equally appropriate metaphor te 
sitting on the safety valve. You refuse the slightestindulgence toth 
desire for amusement, for fear that the desire should be indul ed . 
excess. But it is just as probable a result that, if you ir " 
too sternly, it will either find a more secret, but perhaps te 
creditable, outlet, or that some fine day good restrictions pe bad 
will all be broken down together. This is just the line of Treason 
ing which hasty reformers take up in other questions. Some peopl. 


_ make beasts of themselves by drinking gin ; therefore, no one shall 


be allowed a drop of beer. We make every allowance for persons 
who are sincerely endeavouring to put down the monstrous eri] 
of drinking, as it exists amongst the lower classes; but, in this 
case, the radical cure will only be affected when people are able 
to become temperate, not when it is attempted to coems 
them into an impossible asceticism. An amiable enthusiast at 
the Social Science Congress proposed the other day to check 
immorality by making seduction a criminal offence. It seems 
so very easy and simple, when you have settled that a thi 
is bad, to declare that every guilty person shall be hanged or 
in prison. A little practical experience of the art of legislation 
shows that such attempts invariably cause worse evils than those 
which they are intended to cure. A law against usury sim y 
raises the rate of interest ; and laws against vice movdly add 8 
disease inwards, and add hypocrisy or concealment to the existj 
evils. We need not mention other cases in which the Engi 
rudery, by preferring to make impracticable laws against an evil 
instead of attempting to regulate it, produces the very results it 
would avoid. Kut in no case is this more evident than in the 
Sabbatical legislation. It assumes, in substance, that the working- 
classes are so incapable of any rational enjoyment that the aa 
way of supporting the Sabbath is to use the sanction of a gross 
superstition against sensible amusement. If, it is said, you once 
allow men to listen to music, or to look at pictures or flowers or 
wild beasts, they will begin to consider Sunday the same as other 
days, and to take to tailoring, or making paper-bags, or scavenger- 
ing. But why do they not do so now? Because a certain number 
of them believe that their religion binds them to pass the day, 
partly in listening to prayers and sermons, and partly in the enjoy- 
ment of a settled gloom which would make a Frenchman hang 
himself. Those, and of course they are the great majority, who 
don’t care much for sermons and would rather not be gloomier 
than they can help, are condemned to spend it in public- 
houses. As it is, the pleasure of some kind of rest on 
one day of seven is sufficiently great to make even this last 
class resist any encroachment upon it. But would not their 
motives for maintaining the observance be much greater if they 
were encouraged to spend some part of the day pleasantly? The 
evil which is constantly held up is that of approaching in some 
degree to the Continental Sunday. Waiving for a moment the 
religious question, is not it obvious that the Continental Sunday 
is a great deal pleasanter than our own, and therefore much more 
likely to be valued by the mass of the population? Frenchmen 
doubtless do some work on a Sunday—perhaps more than is good 
for them. We do not imagine that on the whole they work more 
hours in the week than an Englishman. But what would they 
say if it were proposed to them to exchange their mode of ob- 
serving it for our own? A glance at some of the melancholy faces 
to be met with on that day near Leicester Square is enough to 
answer the question. It is perfectly plain that the foreign 
Sunday, however much it may shock our prejudices, is one 
which gives much more pleasure to larger numbers of people, 
has so far much greater securities for being maintained. We 
once read in a book of one person in a remote Austrian A yee 
who expressed an admiration for English Sundays. If still living, 
he is probably the only human being beyond the four seas 
who does admire it. But to say that a Sunday on our plan is more 
likely to be supported by popular affection than a Sunday on the 
foreign plan is against ail other experience. It is quite natural thet 
the English workman, who has never heard of any other reason for 
the observance than a superstitious appeal to Jewish ceremonial laws, 
should fancy that, if that sanction were removed, all barriers would be 
broken down, and that he would have to work seven days for the 
wages of six. ‘The proper way to enlighten him is to give him 
additional and more sensible reasons for valuing the Christian, 
distinguished from the Jewish, institution. Every one regrets 
absence of any taste for the more graceful and refined forms of 
enjoyment which our workmen too frequently display. Theit 
notion of a holiday is too frequently an unlimited quantity of 
drink, or rather, a quantity limited only by the powers of 
human stomach. It seems natural to suppose that our mode & 
enforcing Sabbatical austerities has something to do with 
result. On the one holiday upon which a working-man can C0 
he is forbidden to take his pleasure in any way except the very 
sad way of hearing sermons. A seventh part of his time ™ 
devoted to dreary and unprofitable idleness. It is not wond 
that he acquires a taste for the grosser forms of pleasure which are 
the only ones within his reach. We cannot imagine ® more 
directly humanizing influence than one which encourages » 
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é usic, or see good pictures, or even to walk in 
Han, owing His mere dumb protest against this, under the 
beset ression that it would lead him to an increase of labour 
ig respected ; but his misapprehension should be cle 

is mn monkeys very naturally refused to talk, for fear they 
pe ula be made to work ; but, for all that, they would be the better 


we urged finally, the band involves the labour of 
musicians; it encourages steamboats to run to Battersea, and this 


«aly ur of stokers, to say nothing of omnibus-drivers 
and thus a for Sunday labour is 
created. It is very doubtful, to say the least, whether more persons 
are employed, when a number of people collect at a few places of 
amusement, than if the same people were a tay inv publicans 
and potboys in their own neighbourhood. The labour is more 
conspicuous, but probably not greater. The argument, however, 
is in any case extremely absurd. If it were really put forward on 
the superstitious und that no one should on any account work at 
all, there would Fe something in it, and that is probably the real 
meaning. But certainly, when a few people work in order to pro- 
vide amusement for a vast number, it is trifling to say that work is 
encouraged more than amusement. It is obvious that the real ten- 
dency is precisely the opposite. Meanwhile, as far as regards Sunday 
bands, any one who wishes to see their effect should take a few 
Sunday trips in the suburbs. Their probable influence would 
rather be towards exercising a slight centrifugal force upon the huge 
crowds who are sent further abroad in search of amusement. It 
is scarcely possible, however, to answer the argument with 
patience. Can there be a more contemptible piece of h ritical 

y than an attempt to shut up within the miserable London 
streets the crowds who, it is said, run down to get a little air and 
music once a week at Battersea Park, in order to save a few 
stokers and bandsmen the labours of carrying them there, and 
entertaining them? We hope that when Lord John Manners 
looks into the question, as he has promised, he will be able with- 
out much difficulty to discern the true character of this bit of 
Pharisaism. If not, he will scarcely raise our opinion of the per- 
spicuity of his intellect. 


RECENT HUNGARIAN POLITICS. 


ee months have elapsed since the twin capital of 
Hungary was alive with enthusiasm and joy. Europe can 
show the traveller no fairer view than the panorama spread 
beneath the rocky hill on which lies the ancient town of 
Buda. Over a boundless expanse, green with pastures, golden 
with vines and corn, dotted with villages, homesteads, and 
grazing flocks, the eye ranges to a streak of snow-capped blue 
that indicates the chain of the Styrian Alps. Far on the north a 
silver gleam on the horizon marks the remoter course of the 
Danube, which, after flowing past the walls of Pressburg, emerges 
from the defile of the Bakonyer Wald, and sweeps round the 
shoulder of the Blocksberg, a broad and glittering flood. Below, 
a network of chains, hung from granite piers, reveals the structure 
of the suspension bridge conceived is the genius of Count 
Stefan Szechenyi, and built by the skill of our country- 
man Clarke. Across the Danube, the quays, the streets, the 
squares, the churches, the mansions of Pesth lie like a map 
upon the plains. Such was the prospect unrolled before the 
Lords and Commons of Hungary when, in accordance with 
custom, they mounted to the Castle of Buda to hear the 
Royal Speech. Within, a no less magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented itself. Along the corridors, and up to the threshold of 
the presence-chamber, strutted heyducs and hussars costumed in 
cloth and fur, braided with gold and silver. Round the throne 
had gathered the best-born men of the Magyar nation. There 
were the representatives of the families of Karolyi, Andrassy, 
Szechenyi, Esterhazy, and Palfy, gorgeous with velvet and sable, 
with ancient arms and gems. “Amidst these splendours, worthy 
the Court of Runjeet or of Shah Jehan, might be seen the 
gallant form of Count Mensdorff, and next to him the miniature 
figure and face of Count Maurice Esterhazy. There, too, could be- 
distinguished Count George Karolyi, as he bore aloft the sword 
of State with the air of a Paladin of John Hunyades or Mathias 
Corvinus; and there, in the simple suit of a Magyar gentleman, 
stood Franz Déak. Nor was there wanting a bevy of those match- 
less ladies of whom Hungary is proud. In this female galaxy one 
Woman appeared supreme. Even the charms of the wife of the 
Tavernicus of Hungary were eclipsed by the more Imperial pre- 
sence of the Queen Designate of the Magyars. At her side was her 
husband, not yet a lawful king, not the least worthy, but perhaps, 
- the days of John Parricida, the most unfortunate of his race. 
here also Was the youthful Archduchess Gisela, hand in hand 
with the Crown Prince, the namesake of two Rudolphs, the 
weakest and greatest of their house. 
P When the introductory details of the ceremonial had been 
espatched, the Emperor read from a roll, in the national tongue, 
& purity of accent remarkable for one not bred to the Magyar 
manner, an oration whose well-turned periods flowed from the pen 
Count George Majlath. If Francis Joseph had fulfilled the 
Promises set forth in this document he would soon have been 
ae to his subjects. For not only did the Royal declara- 
ons breathe the spirit of concession, but he formally recognised 
© great principle which for eighteen years had been constantly 
asserted at Pesth, and as persistently repudiated at Vienna. The 


Hungarians had maintained that their liberties were indefea- 
sible, and that no ] settlement would deserve the name 
which should not owledge the continuity of Hungari 
law. The Schwarzenbergs and Bachs, on the other hand, 
scouting the accumulated franchises of nearly nine centuries, 
and the parchments that recorded the solemn oaths by which 
fourteen Kaisers had pledged themselves to maintain the 
Magyar Code, rejoined that the charters of the Translei- 
than peoples had been torn up long ago, and that none 
but an antiquarian interest could now Sach to their obsolete 
provisions. this axiom did not satisfy Pesth, Vienna would 
send cannons and hangmen to expound it. Such Tartar logic 
was far from the humane and well-meaning Germans who followed 
M. von Schmerling in his attempt to reconstruct the Austrian 
Empire on the basis of liberal centralization. Nevertheless, 
smarting under the disappointment caused by the failure of 
their efforts, which seemed mainly due to Magyar resistance, 
the Austrian centralists reiterated the old arguments of tyranny, 
and declared that the Hungarian Constitution was a Palimpsest 
on whose p Cossacks, Croats, and rebellion, after expunging 
the original legend, had inscribed the theory of Verwirkung, or 
Forfeiture. 

M. von Schmerling was unfortunately led, in the debates of the 
Reichsrath, to use language that implied the adoption of this 
theory, which, however, was vigorously attacked by the Auto- 
nomist fraction of the assembly, and in particular by M. Kaiserfeld, 
a Styrian deputy. No living German has surpassed, if any have 
equalled, the noble and pathetic eloquence of this venerable 
orator. His speeches mall = do hononr to any assembly; and, 
had he been a German, his aid would surely have been long since 
invoked to B 5 seme the impending ruin of the Empire. In the 
opinion of M. Kaiserfeld, oppression did not cease to be atrocious 
by clothing itself with a pretence of law; and while regrettin 
the Hungarian aversion to the Reichsrath, he declared that, until 
the Austrians learnt to respect the rights of others, they could not 
expect Heaven’s blessing on their struggle for their own. At last 
the position of Déak and Kaiserfeld seemed to prevail. The 
Emperor solemnly recanted the doctrines for which he had 
hitherto reigned. He declared that the privileges of Hungary 
were not impeached, that the laws of 1848 were still good in a 
de jure sense. As soon as they had been conveniently modified, 
so as to bring them into harmony with the altered circumstances 
of the Empire, he would at once give them de facto effect. For 
himself, he would renew the constitutional guarantees of the 
country by ing with the ceremonial prescribed for the 
investiture of the Hungarian Crown. 

This language boded well. The question of Hungary sending 
deputies to the Reichsrath was passed over sicco pede. The Con- 
tinuity of Rights was conceded de jure, with the promise of a de 
facto realization in the near future. Some progress, then, had 
been made, and the impatient Magyars were not slow to dis- 
count a complete and speedy pacitication. During the few weeks 
of the Court’s residence at Buda social forces stimulated the 
optimist tendency of men’s minds. The kindly and courteous 
manners of the best-bred of European monarchs, and the charms 
of the gracious lady who was no sooner seen than ee 
exercised an influence on the Hungarian mind which, though it 
could not tempt to the surrender of national liberties, produced 
a conciliatory and not altogether superficial result. It must 
not be forgotten that those who have the direction of the 
Hungarian movement belong to the aristocratic class. The 
Lower Chamber of the Diet is formed almost exclusively of 
magnates who have renounced their Parliamentary right as such 
in order to sit in the popular assembly, and of gentlemen who, in 
our own country, would be reckoned amongst the territorial 
aristocracy. The Austrians have not succeeded in importing into 
Hungary that curious German device whereby whoever fails to 
exhibit a shield blazoned with sixteen quarterings complete is 
shut out from all social intercourse with the elect. Titled 
Magyars are positively guilty of the monstrous impropriety of 
associating on equal terms with persons who have no credentials 
but intelligence, manners, and estates. The members of the Lower 
Chamber meet together on terms of extraordinary intimacy, and 
etiquette demands, or at least permits, that they address each 
other by the endearing pronoun “Thou.” Parliamentary in- 
fluence is a road to social success, and a telling speech on 
behalf of the county system or msible government is no 
bad preamble to a career of sentimental conquest. For at 
Pesth beauty is not synonymous with frivolity. Flirts are patriots, 
Saccharissa intrigues for votes, Belinda’s virtue wavers at the 
mention of the Golden Bull. So it happens that the Diet is 
accessible to currents setting in from above, and, far from showing 
a democratic repugnance to Court influences, betrays an aris- 
tocratic affinity for royalty and royalty’s ways. Then the tem- 
perament of the Magyars renders them peculiarly susceptible 
of those impulsive sympathies which everywhere arise in moments 
of political excitement; and such sympathies gained ground 
during the Court’s visit to Pesth, with a force that caused 
some anxiety to rigid patriots. However, German intelligence 
did not know how to profit by this enthusiastic and pliant 
disposition, and after a few weeks of exuberant if not sincere 
loyalty, the normal temper of detiance, perhaps of dislike, began 
to resume its place. 

Ilow far the Imperial Government was responsible for this. 
backward move is what must now be explained. As a pre- 


liminary to this inquiry it may, be well to take a short re- 
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trospect of Hungarian affairs. For the history of 1861 is the 
indispensable preface to the history of 1865 and 1866, and a 
synopsis of its main facts will illustrate the shibboleths of con- 
temporary Pesth politics. It will be remembered that on the 26th 
of February, 1861, the Emperor Francis Joseph abrogated by a 
stroke of the pen the franchises of seventeen millions of Magyars 
and Slaves, offering them in yum, s a position in the Empire less 
advantageous than that which they ad enjoyed under the ancient 
despotism. But as the new Austrian Constitution contained mere 
paper guarantees, as it specifically withdrew from provincial con- 
ia the precise powers which the Transleithan populations 
were most determined to reserve, as it was apparent that 
neither Italians, Poles, nor Bohemians would take part in the 
Reichsrath of Vienna, except in the hope of helping to subvert the 
edifice of centralization—as, moreover, public opinion, whether in 
Pesth or Agram, was disposed to see treachery in the offer of these 
Grecian gifts—the February parchments were unhesitatingly con- 
demned. From the Theiss to the Save a chorus of indignation 
greeted the old enemy with the new face. Austria, said _Hunga- 
rians and Croats, will never learn honesty and sense. Under the 
velvet glove of constitutionalism might be felt the grip of the 
Deutsethum’s iron hand. Was it for this that King Andrew 

nted the Golden Bull? Was it for this that John Hunyades 

arded the Turkish galleys beneath the battlements of Belgrade ? 
Was it for this that Matthias Corvinus and Gabor ruled, that 
Zapolya struggled and Tekeli bled? To the arbitrament of force 
they must bow, at least till better days come. But let them not 
be found consenting to their own disgrace. Such was the temper 
in which Croats and Hungarians met the Imperial summons 
of 1861. The Congregafion of Agram, whose proceedings 
cannot occupy us in detail here, proved utterly recalcitrant, 
and would listen neither to Austrians nor to Magyars. In 
the Diet of Pesth, M. Déak’s influence caused the adoption of 
two addresses to the Crown, which asserted the rights and pro- 
claimed the grievances of Hungary, and prayed for a restitution of 
constitutional rule. Now, although the House unanimously sup- 
ported M. Déak, there were not wanting those who, thinking his 
conduct too cautious, recommended a more vigorous strategy. A 
few members of extreme opinions went so far as to suggest that 
the Hungarian people should refuse the further payment of taxes, 
A strong minority of the Lower House, led by M. Tisza, wished 
to record the Diet’s opinions and demands in the shape of a 
Parliamentary Resolution rather than in an Address to the Crown. 
This may not seem a very important distinction, but the Hun- 
garians, like the English, are great sticklers for constitutional 
etiquette, to which, as well as to considerations of policy, the 
Resolutionists stoutly appealed on behalf of their own proposal. 
When, however, it became evident that the House was in the 
hands of M. Déak, the Resolutionists supported to a man the 
adoption of the address; for, being actuated by patriotic instincts, 
and not by party ambition, they comprehended that the para- 
mount duty of the Diet was to act as a united phalanx. The 
addresses were passed. The Crown refused to entertain the 
country’s demands. The Diet was declared contumacious, and 
turned out of doors. 

After the expulsion of the Diet of 1861, M. Déak took several 
———— of giving public expression to his views. He knew 
that his countrymen had not forgotten themselves or him; but 
he liked to remind them of their sufferings, of their rights, and of 
his continued devotion to their cause. About Easter of 1865 he 
recapitulated in a Hungarian newspaper the chief articles of the 
programme which he thought, if accepted at Vienna and Pesth, 
would serve as a safe basis of reconciliation between the King and 
his subjects, restore the kingdom to its place in the Empire, and 
the Empire to its place in Europe. Such was the ne con- 
fidence in M, Déak, that most of the candidates at the elections 
of last year came forward, not with a profession of personal 
faith, but with a declaration that they would, if chosen, follow 
the flag of the great statesman. On the other hand, the old 
party of the Resolution took no such general pledge, but ex- 
plained the creed which they desired to defend. MM. Ghyczy 
and Tisza, equally with M. Déak, aimed at an amicable 
settlement of the great question at stake, but their tone was 
more suspicious of Austrian intentions, and less significant of 
a disposition to compromise the future and condone the past. 
The result of the election was that the Address party—so 
the Déakists were called—had a majority in the Lower House 
of eighty or ninety votes. The President, Count Julius 
Andrassy, and the Vice-President, M. Szentivyani, were chosen 
from its ranks. That no member or members pond even if desirous, 
dispute M. Déak’s supremacy was very evident, and yet the Reso- 
lutionists of 1861 had not disappeared. MM. Ghyczy and Tisza 
were indisposed to abdicate their position as leaders of a party 
which, if M. Déak’s policy broke i might hope to succeed 
to his influence and prestige. At the beginning of the Session 
there was a gathering of that party at an hotel called the Tiger. 
The result of this meeting was that the Resolutionist following 
suffered a slight dislocation. Certain members deserted to the 


' ranks of the Déakists. The majority under M. st. te formed a 


Left Centre of the Diet. Eighteen or twenty members under M. 

arass, some of whom were thought to desire for Hungary 
absolute separation from the Austrian Empire, fell off on the other 
side and formed a sort of Mountain apart. Pesth wit at once 
nicknamed the members of the Left Centre “ Tigers,” on 
account of the place of their meeting. But the Tigers roared 
like any sucking doves, Although they retained their own 


autonomy, and had their own organization and whi init; 
agreed that M. Ghyczy mated move 
with M. Déak, and that the Hon, the newspaper of the Ps, 
should work with the organs of the Right Centre, as 
his own aL. Déak seemed to be omnipotent, and even by 
rest of the House his sway was seldom resisted. The 1 
included several men of mark. Amongst them were 
Jokai, the editor of the Hon; Count Edward Karolyi, the h i 
of a noble house which, on account of its riches, intelli ~ 
and patriotism, has been a victim to the vengeance of Viens’ 
and Count Frederic Podmanitsky, once the head of the joy’ 
nessee dorée of Pesth, who fought for his country under Gyo 
in 1848, a Protestant, a novelist and improvisatore of yo ute. 
the "wage of a polished aristocrat, an eloquent and undannted 
stickler for Magyar rights. On the Extreme Right was }; 
degrees developed the nucleus of what in old times well 
have been called the Court party—Count George Apponyi, one 
of the pillars of the Conservatives in the Diets revious to 
1848, an able speaker, but of little influence out of doors; Mf 
Bartal, an ingenious but verbose orator, who filled a subordinate 
post in the local administration, and was at one time thou ht 
to be in the secrets of the Cabinet of Vienna; and Count Bila 
Szechenyi, the owner of Sinkendorff, a hunter of crocodiles and 
lions, himself a lion of society, yet patient of statistics, blue- 
books, and the other prosaic realities of Parliamentary life 
Amongst this party were som of conservative, perhaps reaction. 
ary, views. But between the bulk of them and M. Déak the 
difference was chiefly one of expediency and form. While M 
Déak would stand upon the old ways of the Constitution, and 
not surrender more than enough for the sake of peace, the Court 
party were for stretching compromise and concession to their 
utmost bounds, At the same time they held, with M. Déak, that 
be which did not include the grant 
of an independent Hungarian Ministry, and, in general, the - 
nition of the chief points of the po 


(To be continued.) 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND “S,. G. 0.” 


a is unfortunate that the Bishop of Salisbury should have put 
himself somewhat in the wrong, in his correspondence with 
“S$. G. O.,” by an undue eagerness to give publicity to his rebuke 
of him. Chronic vanity, stimulated by over-indulgence in the large 
print of the Times, is certainly as hopeless a type of mental disease 
as a Bishop is likely to meet with ; but even here impenitence ought 
not to be taken for granted, and it would have been better to have 
waited for “S. G, O.’s” answer before proceeding to pronounce 
judgment by default. Writing to newspapers is a malady easily 
communicated, and the Bishop was hardly careful enough to 
guard himself against the contagion inseparable from intercourse 
with a patient who has it in so aggravated a form. There is no 
reason to suppose, however, that the issue of the argument 
would have ag different, even if the technical proprieties of 
correspondence had been better observed. “8S, G. 0.” is a 
at deal too well pleased with his own logic, and a great 
eal too conscious that to the Editor of the Zimes he standeth 
or falleth, to feel much concern at any number of episcopal 
remonstrances. Probably he only saw, in the Bishop's hasty 
despatch to the Guardian, the excuse he wanted for another 
letter on ritualism, coupled with a guarantee that his cause would 
be taken up by the journal he delights to worship. It is 
needless, therefore, to trouble him with any further expressions 
of sympathy. He has sustained a technical injury in being con- 
demned without a hearing, but he is evidently so well pleased at 
getting an opportunity of repeating his offence that a mere 
passing recognition of his grievance seems to be all that justice 
can require. 


Whether, again, the Bishop of Salisbury was well advised in 
taking any notice at all of “S. G. O.’s” letters is a point upon 
which some difference of opinion may fairly exist. It cannot, of 
course, be pleasant to have one of your clergy addicted to wniting 
sensation letters in newspapers, the main drift of which is to give 
utterance to the writer’s conviction that you, and all the clergy 
who think with you, are mere humbugs, differing from one 
another only so far as that some of them— you yourself first 
of all—are lucky humbugs, while the rest can only claim to 
be unlucky ones. But then there are many things in the world 
that are not pleasant, and the Bishop's lot is, after all, n0 
worse than that of a father who sees his son developing a 
unwholesome passion for low company and spending the 
part of his time in making fun of him in the congenial pre- 
cincts of a neighbouring alehouse. Neither position is agree 
able, but it may be doubted whether either is rendered more 
endurable by making the public a confidant of your troubles. 
The dirty linen of a diocese, as of a family, is perhaps best 
washed at home. As to the justice of the reproof itself, how- 
ever, we have no doubt at all. Even on the low groans of 
professional etiquette, such an attack as that which the Bishop 
resented was indecent in the highest degree. “S. G. 0." 1s still a 
clergyman of the Church of England, though, asa favoured and 
habitual correspondent of the Times, he may be excused for fot 
getting the fact; he has been ordained by the very formula he 
thinks so objectionable ; and he has made the very professions 8% 
to bis own object in taking orders which seem ‘to Lim such 
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mockery. It is an ill bird that fouls its own 
transparent do however, to concern ourselves with 
vie the taste or the honesty of “S, G. 0.’s” commu- 
eil ree t on which he founds his case is sin- 
-_ enough to deserve separate consideration. The position, 
a od, which he undertakes to defend has often been maintained 


before; but the particular weapons he employs are altogether 
oe service. He disdains the beaten track of theological 


would have been no glory to be earned by simply saying, with the 


of these ; 


than th 
per coe England never meant that it should. And it is 


the proof he adduces in support of this view which seems to us so 
remarkable, He appeals to the manner in which the clergy are 
brought up as conclusive evidence that the Church of England 


clergymen were made out of the ordinary material of human 
nature, and thus made at a very early age, and with very little, 
if any, preparation for an office which is now said to give them 
miraculous power, it was next to impossible to believe that ordi- 
nation, according to the Established Church, could really aim at 
iving such power.” If, that is to say, the Church had meant to 
oo anything of this kind, she would have provided separate semi- 
naries for the clergy, on the principle of those which exist in the 
Church of Rome. Her repudiation of such a theory is to be 
infallibly inferred from the fact that it is “the stroke oar of the col- 
lege boat, the merry-hearted genial partaker of all that social family 
society can offer,” who “ becomes by ordination a priest of the 
national Church.” In other words, the fact that a man does not 
consistently carry out a theory in all its parts proves to demon- 
stration that he does not hold it atall. It is rather a severe doc- 
trine, but we will not quarrel with “S. G. 0.” for preaching it, if 
he is prepared in his turn to push it to its natural results. If he 
declines to do this we have a right, on his own showing, to say 
that, in spite of his assertions, he really believes nothing of the 
kind. For example, will he apply his theory to the case of succes- 
sion to property? A rich man, we will say, gives his son a very in- 
adequate education for the place he will hereafter hold in society. 
Here is clearly a case for the application of the canon—either he 
does not believe that the boy is his son at all, or else he never 
really meant him to be his heir. The appointment of a man to 
a salgsibie, again, is supposed to confer on him very great powers, 
which affect.in a variety of ways the property, and even the life, of 
those over whom he has jurisdiction. Lut the Government of the 
day frequently uses its judicial patronage simply as a means of 
rewarding palitical support. It tills up a vacancy on the bench, 
not with the best lawyer or even the ablest man, but with the 
isan who has made the most telling speeches in the House of 
mmons, or been most to be depended on in divisions. Ob- 
viously, therefore, on “'S. G. O.’s” principle, the State cannot really 
intend its judges to possess the powers usually attributed to 
them; and the next time one of them gives judgment in any im- 
nt matter we recommend the defeated suitor to put the 
bere to the test by declining to recognise the decision. If he 
ould find that this method of interpreting the State’s meaning 
leads him into error, we cannot doubt that “8S. G. 0.” will hold 
himself responsible for any expenses into which his too confiding 
disciple may have been unwittingly led. 

On the whole, then, we are not much impressed with the first 
half of “ §. G. O.’s” argument—that the Church of England does 
not attach a particular meaning to ordination, because she does not 
give her clergy what “S. G. 0.” would consider an education 
appropriate to that view. But it is at least as good as the second 

»in which he maintains that if the Church of England held 
that ordination confers the same powers as it is held to do in the 
Church of Rome, she would be bound in common consistency to give 
her clergy the same previous training. According to this theory, 

8.G. 0.” is bound to maintain that the views of sacerdotal 
authority now held by the Church of Rome are of very modern 
growth, since he will tind it very difficult to show that the mediz- 
val priests were seminarists ; and he will thus have an opportunity 
of applying his favourite touchstone to the middle ages, and of 
showing that the Church of Gregory VII. or Innocent III. could 
not have attributed any specia) value to ordination, or she would 


- never have suffered the education of the clergy to be so neglected. 


And all this time the real reason why the Roman Church has 
been compelled to make such far stricter arrangements for the 
training of candidates for orders than have been thought neces- 
xd in the Church of England is staring “S. G. 0.” in the face, 
he would but condescend to look at it. It is the compulsory 
= of the Roman clergy that explains it all. Men who are 
j idden to marry cannot be safely allowed the same social free- 
he as men who are left to consult their own inclinations upon 
us point. The Church of Rome might give up all her high 
= of sacerdotal power and authority,. but if she retained a 
bate priesthood she would probably be still obliged, for fear of 
a to maintain the seminary system much as it is at present. 
the Church of England, on the other hand, might formally, and 
an many words, adopt all the views which we have supposed 
Chureh of Rome to lay aside; and yet, if her clergy were 


still allowed to marry, the existing method of training them might 
continue substantially unchanged. 

We must spare a word or two of comment for the line taken 
by the Times in this little ofarms. On Friday, the gth of 
ovember, the great journal simply backed up its corresponden 

and asserted that “no man of common sense” who had re 
“S$. G. O’s” letters could have “ failed to recognise thoughts that 
had often passed —— his own mind.” Having — ed 
its protégé against temptations to lite vani enyin 
him the credit of originality, the Times hie 
argument, with some additions and improvements. In the interval, 
however, between Friday and Tuesday, a change had come over 
the mind of the writer. A Sunday had intervened, and he had 
possibly relieved the tediousness of an unwonted attendance at 
church by a study of the ordination service. Here he probably 
found a few — calculated to shake the comfortable assurance 
in which he had indulged two days before that “8S. G. 0.” 
must know the mind of the Church of England far better 
than the Bishop of Salisbury could know it. Instead of the easy 
reference to any “man of common sense,” we have now the 
admission that “the High Church theorists have the letter 
of several formulas on their side,” that “there has almost 
ey existed in the Church of England a school which more or 
less boldly maintained doctrines similar to those now enounced,” 
and that “even the apparently simple question, whether they 
are consistent with the Prayer- , could be made by subtle 
ecclesiastical lawyers doubtful enough to puzzle the most 
strong-minded judge.” After thus handsomely recognising the 
inconvenient fact that the questions in dispute between the 
various parties in the Church resemble a good many other 
questions in that there are two sides to them, the Zimes had 
nothing left for it but to devise a new line of treatment. In 
the face of this necessity it naturally looked first at home, 
and proceeded, out of the treasure-house of its own experience, 
to construct a formula on which to regulate the relations of 
Church and State. A clergyman, we are now told, “is as much 
bound to study the convictions, the habits, even the pre- 
judices of his country, as though he were a political adminis- 
trator. He does not do his duty to the Church unless he brings 
himself into moral accord with his parishioners.” If he desires 
to restore any doctrine, practice, or ceremony, he is bound, not 
to satisfy himself that it is prescribed or permitted by the formu- 
laries to conformity with which he stands pledged, but “to ask 
himself whether it is likely to be accepted,” not even by his own 
parish or congregation, but “by the public at large”; and if 
‘there is such a plain and unmistakeable repugnance as to prove 
to a reasonable man that the innovation will not be accepted, 
the clergyman is bound to give it up.” These be thy Gods, oh 
Israel! The Church of England is to be administered for the 
future on exactly the same principles as those on which the 
Times is edited. 


COLONEL BOXER AND THE SNIDER CARTRIDGE. 


OLONEL BOXER has written us a letter of remonstrance, 

which we have promised to notice. The article which called 
forth this communication appeared in our issue of the 27th of 
October last, under the title “ Breech-loading Arms,” and the 
passage which offended Colonel Boxer was as follows :— 

The Boxer cartridge has two leading peculiarities—one the form of the 
bullet, the other the construction of the case. It is to the bullet that all the 
accuracy of the arm is due, and to the highly ingenious arrangement of the 
case that the ease with which the old cartridge can be extracted is attribut- 
able. There are other small noVelties not without value in the Boxer 
cartridge ; but it is admitted that without the peculiar bullet it would not 
shoot true, and that without the special expanding case it would not work 
freely. Now the bullet is the invention of Mr. Metford, and the case in its 
essence is the invention of Mr. Rigby ; and the cartridge a would 
be more justly called the Metford-Rigby cartridge than labelled with the 
name of the Government officer who has adopted their inventions with, no 
doubt, some additional details of his own. 

Before we discuss the nature of what Colonel Boxer calls his 
claim as an inventor, we must say a few words to remove a mis- 
conception which evidently lurks in Colonel Boxer’s mind. He 
says in his letter that he disregarded statements which had been 
circulated “affecting his claim to be considered as the inventor of the 
ammunition,” until they were “adopted” by the Saturday Review ; 
but that he then applied to the Secretary of State for permission 
to write the letter which he has sent us in support of his preten- 
sions. We wish to state in the outset that we have “ adopted” 
no statements from any source; that our article was written 
without any reference to, or communication with, the gentlemen 
whom Colonel Boxer would call his rivals; and was founded 
simply upon the knowledge which we, in common with every one 
who Be interested himself in the subject, were able to obtain 
from sources open to all the world. Since Colonel Boxer did 
us the honour to write to us, we have thought it our duty to 
inquire more closely into the details of the subject, and with the 
additional information which we now possess we are bound to admit 
that we did not do Colonel Boxer justice. The case is much 
worse than we then represented it. We would not be mis- 
understood. Every statement in our former article is, as we 
will presently show, absolutely correct, except that “the other 
small novelties not without value” for which we gave Colonel 
Boxer credit have turned out not to be novelties at all. More- 
over, Colonel Boxer, on a reperusal of our article, will probably 
observe that the blame for the misnomer of the cartridge was 
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attributed by us, not to him personally, but to the Government; 
for we did not then know, what we now infer from his letter, that 
he himself claimed to be the inventor of the cartridge, and to 
have it called by his name, and his name alone. 

Colonel Boxer’s letter is too long to be printed tx extenso, and 
it is the less necessary to do so because it curiously happens that 
every point which he makes will be found in an article in the 
Pall Mali Gazette of the 1st inst., together with some other state- 


ments which could only be made by a writer less acquainted with | 


the subject than Colonel Boxer himself. We pledge ourselves, 
however, to give the full force of Colonel Boxer’s arguments, 
though we cannot find room for all his words. In substance, 
then, what he says is this :— 

1. Mr. Metford was not the first to diseover that a cylindrical 
hole bored into the front of a rifle-bullet was favourable to 
accurate shooting. 


z. The peculiarities of Mr. Metford’s bullet which are | 


borrowed in the bullet of the so-called Boxer cartridge “do not 
constitute the principal feature by which the accurate shooting of 
the converted arms has been obtained,” and indeed ave, “ when 
compared with the other elements of construction, of little 
importance.” 

3. Mr. Rigby’s invention of the expanding and contracting 
coiled case was not known to Colonel Boxer when he designed 


* his cartridge, though it was, as we understand, communicated to 


him before he called the cartridge by his own name. 
4. The abandonment after three years of Rigby and Needham’s 
atent [the patent was a joint one, including a gun invented by 
Mie. Needham and the cartridge case invented by Mr. Rigby] 
proves that they considered the system of little value. The invi- 
tation to gunmakers to submit plans for conversion of the Infield 
with 1,000 rounds of cartridge produced no suitable ammunition. 
The Snider gun was especially difficult to fit with ammunition, 
and Colonel Boxer, in designing a complete cartridge for breech- 
loaders, did what others failed to accomplish. 

5. Mr. Rigby’s coiled case, although an important element in 
the cartridge, “is only one of the many features upon which the 
efficiency of the ammunition depends, and any material deviation 
srom the nicely adjusted combination which Colonel Boxer has 
adopted would cause ‘rilure”; or, as he puts it elsewhere, “the 
efficiency of his cartridge for military purposes depends upon other 
important and novel arrangements which Colonel Boxer has 
adopted in combination with the coiled metal case, without which 
the cartridge would have entirely failed to fulfil the necessary 
conditions.” 

We shall be much disappointed if Colonel Boxer does not give 
us credit for having made, in our summary, the utmost that could 
be made of his side of the controversy. Now let him attend to 
our answer point by point. 

As to his tirst statement, that Mr. Metford was not the first to 
discover the advantage in point of accuracy of boring a cylindrical 
hole in the front of an ordinary rifle-bullet, we meet this by an 
express denial, Speaking with more precision than we used 
belore, the scientific discovery may be thus described. It has 
long been the practice, as all riflemen know, to make a hollow in 
the shape of a truncated cone in the rear of an elongated rifle- 
bullet. This was done to enable the powder gas to expand 
the bullet more effectually into the grooves, and for very many 
years it has been common to insert a plug into this cavity, 
with the idea of insuring greater uniformity in the expansion, 
and supporting the sides of the bullet. This rear cavity, though 
useful for the purpose we have mentioned, did not give the 
bullet by any means the best balance for accurate shooting, and 
was not adopted with any such object. Besides this ordinary 
type of bullet, rifle-shells had also been experimented on by 
Colonel Jacob and others. In order to hold the detonating 
mixture, Colonel Jacob’s shells had a cylindrical cavity in 
front; but, if we remember right, they were without the 
conical cavity in rear. These common forms of bullet and shell 
have been well known for many years. Some years ago both 
Mr. Metford and Colonel Boxer were engaged in devising rifle- 
shells. In this contest we may mention, in passing, that Mr. 
Metford was adjudged the victor, both for accuracy of shooting 
and other qualities of his shell, but that only incidentally touches 
the present question. he gist of the whole matter is this—that Mr. 
Mettord, in the course of his shell-experiments in 1860 and 1861, 
discovered, what Colonel Boxer had failed to notice, that the 
addition of the front cavity to a bullet having the ordinary cavity 
in the rear greatly improved its accuracy of flight; and in con- 
sequence of this discovery Mr. Metford, in his target-shooting, used 
with extraordinary success bullets with rear and front cavities, 
having the front cavity filled with some light material in place of 
the detonating mixture with which he armed his shells. Bullets 
of this construction won for Mr. Metford, in 1862 and 1863, 
several of the most important Volunteer prizes; and in the latter 
a Mr. Metford expressly informed the Government that he 

ad bestowed much labour and thought on the balance of the 
bullet, and by turning to the best account the favourable 
disposition of weight, had obtained a bullet the flight of 
which was distinctly superior to that of the ordinary bullet. 
Scientifically speaking, the discovery consists in this—tirst, that a 
bullet is improved by removing weight from the axis towards the 
surface; and secondly, that the best longitudinal balance which 
the conditions admit of is obtained by an aperture in front sepa- 
rated at the bottom from the rear cavity by a thin diaphragm 
generally about a tenth of an inch thick, just strong enough 


| 


indeed to bear the shock of the powder without rendi My 
Metford went a little further with his experiments, fenauie 
tained that the best position for the diaphragm was a little more. 
than half way from the front of the bullet, but that very consider. 
able latitude might be allowed in this respect without i 
affecting the accuracy of flight; and, in fact, in different 
of his bullet, the position of the diaph is considerably varied, 
Upon these principles the well-known Metford bullet was made 
and sold, under his licence, by Messrs. Eley and Co.; and 9 
superior did it prove to the service-bullet, that its use has been 
expressly prohibited in most of the t contests at Wimbledon 
and elsewhere, which are attended Kosthane who cannot wel] 
afford to purchase ammunition. That is the short history of Mr 
Metford’s invention. The only other fact in relation to it : 
to the world in general is that in 1864,Mr. Whitworth patented 
a bullet identical in principle with Mr. Metford’s; that Mr, Met 
ford, who had no patent, refused Mr. Whitworth’s offer of a 
tuitous licence, and continued his manufacture, publicly chal- 
lenging Mr. Whitworth to contest his priority in a court of law, 
a challenge which was not accepted. Colonel Boxer now asserts. 
that Mr. Metford was not the first discoverer; but, with more 
judgment than his advocate in the Pali Mall Gazette, he does 
not venture to say who was. If he tacitly refers to Mr. Whit 
worth, he is wrong. If he has any other inventor in his mij 
he must name him before he can expect us to give credit to asser- 
tions in general terms. We therefore assert, in direct contra- 
diction to Colonel Boxer, that upon all the evidence that has 
been made public this discovery indisputably belongs to Mr. Metford, 
We come now to the Colonel’s second plea, that Mr. Metford’s 
invention is not the principal feature by wh 
ing of the converted arms has been obtained, and that it is of 
little importance when compared with the other elements of con- 
struction. Again, we find the same generality as before; and 
we should like to ask Colonel Boxer two questions—first, whether 
he could get anything like the same accuracy without using Mr, 
Metford’s invention, and if so, why he has borrowed it; and, 
next, what are the other elements of construction to which 
he would ascribe the accurate shooting of his cartridge? 
What we do know is this, that if a Metford bullet and an 
ordinary bullet are projected under precisely similar cireum- 
stances from the Enfield as a muzzle-loader, the former shoots at. 


some ranges forty = cent., at others sixty or more per cent., better 


than the latter. e are bound to believe, till the con is 
shown, that the same superiority of flight will be masitinnbvolins 
the bullets are fired, also under like circumstances, from a breech= 
loading arm; and the more so because the success of the Metford 
principle depends on the stability which it gives to the rotation, a 


quality equally important whether the gun is a muzzle- or breech-- 


loader. Until Colonel Boxer adduces some proof of his assertion, 
we hold that he is mistaken in his attempt to depreciate the value 
of the invention which he has borrowed. We may add that, 
although Colonel Boxer does not, his supporter in the press does, 
deny that he has adopted Mr. Metford’s bullet. But let the 
bullets speak for themselves. We have now before us the halves 
of two bullets, one of each sort. They have the like apertures in 
front and rear, and are in fact the same bullet with the wholly 
unimportant variations that the diaphragm in the Colonel’s bullet 
is a little more forward than Mr. Metford’s, and that the breech- 
loading bullet, which is used bare, is of course a few thousandths 


of an inch thicker than that which has to be rammed down a 


muzzle-loader with a coating of paper round it; to which we may 


add that Colonel Boxer, following the plan used by Wilkinson in’ 


1852, and by the American makers of breech-loading cartridges, 


puts small grooves or channels round his bullet to carry the 


lubrication, and to afford the means of holdirg the bullet more 


securely in the cartridge-case. An arrangement of this kind is 
old enough, and is probably the best for a breech-loader, where: 


paper cannot so well be used to carry the lubrication ; but, = 
serviceable in this way, the use of channels, as was found out in 
days of the old Minie, otherwise contributes nothing to accuraey of 
flight, and is certainly not novel. We must repeat, therefore, that 
the accuracy of flight of the Boxer bullet is entirely due to the 
adoption of Mr. Metford’s invention. We shall begin to change 
our opinion when Colonel Boxer makes good shooting without it. 
This he does not profess to have done. 

The Colonel’s third plea needs very little comment. No one 
will doubt for a moment that Colonel Boxer did, as he says, te- 
discover in 1866 Mr. Rigby’s invention of 1860. But, withall 
deference, this does not touch the question. ‘The charge is not, as 
in Mr. Metford’s case, that Colonel Boxer derived this part of his 
cartridge directly from another inventor, but that, after he knew 
that Mr. Rigby had preceded him by five or six years, he put his 
own name on the cartridge, and ‘suppressed that of the first 
inventor. This is not a technical point of patent law; but 
question for Colonel Boxer is, whether he thinks it fair to bury 
the fame of the first inventor in order to exalt a later discoverer, 
who happens to be a Government officer. : a 

‘The fourth argument in our summary is one which we think 
Colonel Boxer will, on reflection, regret having used. He admits 
the great value of Mr. Rigby’s coiled tube, but he says that the 


inventor must have thought little of it, as he let his patent 


drop. Colonel Boxer should know as well as most men 

no invention for a breech-loading rifle cartridge is of any sub- 
stantial pecuniary value, exeept from the prospeet of adoption by 
Government. When Mr. Eley worked this patent under a royalty, 
he probably found few purchasers; and in 1863, when the Goveri- 
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d against central-fire cartridges, there was little 
to induce a patentee either to pay much money or take much 

ple about them. As a matter of fact, however, the patent is 
- to have been lost by an accidental neglect. The other 
pranch of this plea, that no good cartridges were sent in, in 
Government advertisement, is very little better. 


ment bad declare 


answer to the A 
Only those who were prepared to compete with converted rifles 
asked to supply cartridges. Mr. Rigby had not brought 


ard. a plan of conversion, and was not admissible to compete 
for thecartridge. Moreover, Colonel Boxer knows that, for reasons 
that every day become more intelligible, the best gunmakers 
shrank from the petty annoyances and vexations attendant upon a 
t competition. 

peg er pr = the least dispute that, in selecting from the 
inventions which had been made for the different parts of the 
cartridge, Colonel Boxer generally took the best; but, to claim 
credit for having suceeeded where others failed, he should show 
that, when the Svider rifle had been provisionally accepted, any 
one who chose was to compete 

‘ng the cartridge. ‘This was not so. The original Snider 

= ge was very bad. Its chief faults were—first, that it had 
a solid-fronted, instead of a Metford, bullet ; and secondly, that it 
had a paper case, instead of one of coiled metal, on Mr. Rigby’s 
plan. he first defect made it shoot badly; the second made it 
in the barrel. A minor fault was that the bullet, for want 
‘of channels, was probably insutliciently lubricated ; but the 
channels can perhaps be more easily dispensed with in a thick 
case than with Mr. Rigby’s coiled metal. The head of 
the cartridge, as it is called, was the well-known Pottet arrange- 
ment for exploding the cap, which some patentees connected with 
Mr. Snider afterwards, but a little before the date of Colonel 
Boxer’s patent, proposed to modify in a manner which would pro- 
bably have been an improvement. Starting from this cartridge, 
Colonel Boxer retained the Pottet head, substituted the Rigby 
coiled metal for the paper case, and the Metford for the common 
bullet. He added channels to carry lubrication after the common 
American fashion, and kept his bullet in its place by choking the 
e rest of the cartridge. sides this, ed a perfec 
useless piece of cotton wool between the powder and the bullet ; 
and that, so far as we can discover from a careful inspection, was 
all. In substance he took a Metford bullet, grooved it, and 
put it into a Rigby case, the 
cartridge. If there were any doubt that the essence of the 
cathige ease consisted of the coiled tube, we need cite no better 
witness ‘than Colonel Boxer himself. When he filed his pro- 
visional specification (in ignorance of Mr. Rigby’s prior claim) he 
¥ tly described his invention as one the object of which 
= Soeetnaent the case of coiled metal, so as 7 expand and 
contract, and thus fill the chamber during the explosion and 
admit of easy removal afterwards. All the other details there 
mentioned—the cotton wool, the choking round the bullet, and 
the like—are mentioned merely as incidental adjuncts ; and it was 
only in the final specification, after the main purpose of the patent 
had proved to be an old invention, that, in despair of making a 
valid claim in any other shape, his patent agent fell back upon the 
device of claiming a combination. 

In conclusion, we have a few words to say on what are called 
claims for combinations, and in doing so we shall answer Colonel 
Boxer’s remaining plea. In questions between patentees, the man 
who really makes a new combination of old patented inventions 
may take out a patent for it subject only to this, that he cannot 
use it without the licence of the patentees of the several 
But it is merely adding one invention to another 
makes such a combination as the law would treat as an origi 
invention at all. For example, if A patents a marine giapend 
ns my a particular form of steamship, and C patents a special 

,& person who simply put A’s steam-engine into B’s ship 
and added O’s rudder would not be recognised as an inventor by 
reason of the combination, even if the rights of A, B, and C were 
all out of the way. Where different inventions, though used 
together, are really directed to different objects, the mere addi- 
tion of them one to another is not a combination at all. And this 
4s very much what Colonel Boxer does. Colonel Boxer, it is true, 
has put Mr. Metford’s bullet into Mr. Rigby’s case, and added 
me for the purpose of holding and lubricating the bullet. 
~ ~ all; and that is not, strictly speaking, a new combination, 
though ‘it may be a good selection of existing materials. But 
this is beside the case, for however novel and ingenious the com- 
bination had been, it would not have entitled Colonel Boxer to 
ignore the inventions without which his cartridge would be 
worthless. So longas the Metford bullet and the Rigby case 
Col essential to success, so long these gentlemen are wronged by 

ouel Boxer’s appropriation of the whole credit. It is no 
answer to say to Mr. Metford, as Colonel Boxer in effect does— 
True, I have taken your builet, but I have taken Mr. Rigby’s 
case also, and titted ‘them together very neatly; so you cannot 
‘complain. As well might a man take:my horse, and, in-answer 
‘tomy complaint, assure me that he had also appropriated my 


a brougham, and combined the two together with ex- 


. finally; there is one moral to be drawn from this and other 
like controversies, and it is this—No Government oflicer should 
‘be allowed to take-out a:patent for: work done in his own depart- 
ment. “It should he made a condition of his employment that all 
his inventions'in the course of it should be public property, 


| 


‘an audience too fastidious to make allowances. In such 


THE THEATRES. 


2 iy — that during the last weeks of autumn has 
pervaded the theatrical world is perhaps without precedent 
in the annals of London. Though several of the new pieces which 
we noticed rather more than a month since are still in the bills, 
novelty in some shape or other is springing up in various direc- 
tions, and in every case it has been important to the house where 
it has made its appearance. ‘The time when short farces, following 
each other at no long interval, caused a constant change in 
theatrical programmes, and __—- a trifling excitement in the 
public without being of vital consequence to the managers, seems 
to have passed away. Trifles, presented as trifles, now please 
but moderately; and the public is only drawn where there is 
an appearance of solidity, though it will be satisfied with the 
solidity of heavy spectacle, or of a numerous corps de ballet. The 
modern manager stakes the fortune of his season on a bill in 
which there is one piece, or perhaps two, intended to be pre- 
eminently attractive; and for the hors d’euvre that are neces- 
sary to fill up the hours for which a theatrical entertainment is 
expected to last he cares so little that, even when they are 
avoided by the majority of the audience who come too late or 
leave too early to see them, he scarcely gives himself the trouble of 
removing them, The case where there are two pieces of pretension 
in one bill generally arises at those smaller theatres which have 
lately come into fashion, and which, originally dependent on bur- 
lesque alone, are gradually acquiring a reputation for short comedies 
in which there is something of a serious interest—a class of works 
for which there is a growing taste in the public. The burlesque 
glides from its central position so as to occupy the latter half or so 
of the evening, while the earlier portion is assigned to the comedy. 
The theatres to which we here especially refer are all as by 
ladies—the Strand, by Mrs. Swanborough ; the Prince of Wales's, 
by Miss Marie Wilton; and the New Royalty, by Miss M. Oliver. 
At all these theatres, ially the two former, there is a his- 
trionic force which, though it could not possibly do justice to an 
Elizabethan drama, or even to one of those five-act comedies of 
manners that delighted our fathers, are fully equal, and admirabl 
trained, to the work that is set before them. A burlesque ac 
at the Strand, for instance, is quite a different thing from a piece 
of equal literary merit brought out at one of the larger houses, at 
which a dramatic work of the kind is regarded merely as a holi-. 
day entertainment. At the former, everybody perfectly under- 
stands his business, which, light and frivolous as it may appear, 
requires serious attention, as well as more solemn vocations; an 
all, familiar with each other’s humour, work merrily together. 
At the latter, actors properly belonging to other departments of 
art seem to have been involuntarily pressed into the service of the 
more grotesque Momus, and though one or two characters may be 
efliciently marked out, there is generally a lack of harmonious 
ensemble, 

It is a singular fact, readily to be tested by recent experien 
that while for the most part the actors of ordinary comedy an 
farce step unwillingly and clumsily into burlesque, the converse 


of the p ition seems to be the reverse of ttue. The ease with 
which the performers at the Strand and the Prince of Wales's 
have met the new demand for short comedies, and the thoroughly 


satisfactory manner in which these are represented, denotes a 
singular aptitude in many burlesque actors to rise into what may 
be called a more orderly department of their profession, For a 
considerable time Miss Marie Wilton was known almost exclu- 
sively as the actress of those girl-boys who are indispensable to 
modern burlesque, while Miss Ada Swanborough figured as one of 
those singing and dancing young ladies to whom the girl-boy 
naturally pays his devotions; and, again, the impersonation of the 
more grotesque and equally indispensable men-women brought 
to Mr. John Clarke the meed of fame that pertained to him. 
In these several capacities they were all together at the Strand 
Theatre? At nt, though they still adhere to their old 
calling, Miss Wilton and Mr. Clarke, now at the Prince of 
Wales’s, are not only acknowledged but admired performers 
in the short comedies in which real comedy acting is re- 
quired, and have gained a reputation, not only for efficiency, 
but for delicacy and refinement; and the same may be said of 
Miss Ada Swanborough, who remains at the Strand. The small 
theatres have also proved most efficient training-schools even 
for artists who abstain from joining in the performance of 
burlesque, and have been the means of affording many oppor- 
tunities for the attainment of a special celebrity. Since the great 
success of Mr. Robertson’s two comedies, Soctety and Ours, few 
new actors have been more generally talked about than Mr. Hare, 
and, in any piece in the cast of which his name appeared, his per- 
formance of some little part would generally be anticipated as one 
of the great treats of an evening. 

These remarks are not in eny way intended to op the well- 
grounded lament respecting the decline of histrionic art. Neither 
a regular tragedy nor a regular comedy of the old school can now 
be performed throughout in such a manner as completely to satisfy 

pieces 
one or two characters may be ably represented, but the public 
must be prepared to accept stop-gaps, or the representation of the 
earlier drama will become altogether impossible, Certain d 
ments of histrionic art may almost be said to have died out. 
Among others, we may point to that represented by such characters 
as Archer in the Beaux’ Stratagem, and Mirabel in the Jnconstant— 
characters, in short, which were last rendered conspicuous by Mr. 
Charles Kemble, If it were found worth while to revive either 
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of the plays just named, the two characters would be more or less 
respectably performed, but they would not make any figure, nor 


_oappeal to any sympathy. But if the high art of the olden time 
» 48 now without adequate supporters, there is a modern style 


‘which is cultivated with great assiduity and success; and the 
recent growth of a species of comedy among companies already 
habituated to harmonious co-operation augwrs well for the pro- 
duction of several combinations of histrionic force, which are 
not indeed ready to undertake satisfactorily the responsibilities 
of an earlier date, but are fully prepared to execute works that 
aptly correspond to the present taste. It must be remembered 
that, in theatrical affairs, we are still in a state of transition. 
A quarter of a century has notelapsed since we formally destroyed 
the system by which a few strong corps could be compulsorily 
levied, aud we have now to watch the development of a number 
of companies ever on the increase. The evils of theatrical free 
trade can be shown a priori; the fruits it may yield in spite of 
those evils can only be ascertained by experience. 

If we glance round at the numerous pieces that have been pro- 
duced since the middle of last October, we find a large quantity 
of very good acting. Let us begin with the Adelphi, where there 
is a long drama, entitled Ethel, or only a Life, which is earlier in 
date than the rest. This drama, which seems to have been founded 
on an unacted French play, though tenacious of life, has not com- 
manded universal admiration; but it has suffered as much from a 
kind of ill-luck as from its own demerits, having encountered the 
spasmodic revival of a stern moral sentiment that had lain 
dormant for years. The principal personage is a young lady of good 
family reduced to the condition of a music-mistress, who goes 
through a number of extreme privations, is in constant peril of 
seduction—from which, however, she is preserved, not by accident, 
but by her own strength of mind—and ultimately dies while 
playing a quadrille at an evening-party, through the combined 
effects of a diseased heart and a disappointment in love. All 
this was consistence with the doctrines of the profoundest realism, 
but somehow it did not greatly please. People found the story 
dismal, the end shocking, the disease of the heart repulsive, 
the frequent mention of seduction improper; and, to make 
matters worse, on the first night of performance the destruction 
of the Hyde Park railings was referred to in a manner by no 
means flattering to the gallery, and this led to a brief contest 
of noise between the gods and mortal men. The objectionable 
passage was omitted on subsequent representations, and through a 
correspondence in the newspapers the public was informed that it 
was an interpolation made by an actress, who expressed her regret 
in becoming terms. The sin of interpolation is doubtless great, 
but there is no need for excessive contrition on the part of the 
young lady. The political allusion gave a fillip to the ill-humour 
of an already grumpy audience, but it was not its sole cause ; and, 
much as Mr. Beales has to answer for, the whole disapprobation 
too lavishly bestowed on Ethel is not to be comprised among the 
ultimate results of his demonstrations. Decidedly unpleasant as it 
was, there is no doubt that the piece was visited with a severity 
which far worse and far less anal puntuailens have escaped, and we 
may fairly say that there was a certain want of good taste on both 
sides of the footlights. The author had not with sufficient 
delicacy handled a somewhat ticklish theme, and the piece was not 
delicately treated by the audience. However, with all its faults, 
Ethel, which shows no sign of mortality, is still worth a little 

atronage for the sake of the acting. Miss Kate Terry, as the 
ill-starred music-mistress, achieves one of her most refined and 
delicate impersonations ; Mr. Stephenson gives a truthful picture 
of a coarse and not very scrupulous parvenu; Mrs. A. Mellon is 
hearty as ever in portraying a blunt, honest, free-handed specimen 
of plebeian womanhood; and Mr. Billington represents a loutish 
seducer in a manner which, though most absurd when viewed 
with reference to the plot, is a most conscientious elaboration of 
the actor’s own conception. 

The moral susceptibilities of the public have also béen grazed 
by an adaptation of La Tentation, a comédie-drame by M. 
Octave Feuillet, acted a few years since by a French company 
at the St. James’s, and now performed at the Haymarket with 
the title A Dangerous Friend. The scene, as is usual in such 
cases, is transferred from France to England, and a duel is cut 
out; but some of the members of John Bull’s large family exclaim 
against the moral possibility of a British matron, neglected by her 
husband, even listening to the words of a libertine. That the 
lady in question goes wrong no one for one instant imagines, 
not even the husband whose rage is awakened by the libertine’s 
advances. But the British matron, superior to Cesar’s wife, is 
supposed to be not only above suspicion, but altogether inca- 
pable of an auricular reception of evil. The piece, written with 
great care, is admirably played—by Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
as the tempted wife who has to go through all sorts of 
quiet griefs and outspoken agonies; by Mr. Charles Mathews, 
us a good-natured lady’s man, the very reverse of a libertine, who 
stands as a guardian genius between the lady and her “ dangerous 
friend” ; by Mr. Howe, as the husband, a rouwé belonging to rural 
rather than to town culture; by Mr. Kendal, a modest young débu- 
tant, who figures as the “ dangerous friend” himself ; by Miss Nelly 
Moovre, as a lively little miss, of a species as common as that of the 
“jeune veuve” on the Parisian stage; and by Mesdames Chip- 

ndale and Lawes as two cantankerous old ladies. This isa pretty 
jong list of well-employed talents; but we do not think that any 
impartial spectator of the piece will find occasion to correct it. 

Bigamy, which nowadays occurs as naturally to an English 


SSS 
writer of fiction as adultery to a Frenchman, lies a " 
of Hunted Down, a prone by Mr. Boucicault, mone —s dation 
St. James’s; and, as frequently happens, the tirst husband the 
scamp who only intrudes himself upon his much better half fe 
the purpose of extorting money from her when she is liyine ; 
wealth and happiness with the second. A new tum is, ho 
ever, given to an old subject by a treatment of character that 
renders a devoted love for her children the actuatin : 
ciple of the unhappy woman, and converts the intruding s a 
from a rapacious extortioner into a passionate lover, in which 
capacity he is harder to repel than ever. Dealing with a 
singularly free from complication, Mr. Boucicault has — 
great skill in the delineation of character and in the contrivance of 
dramatic situations. Let us add, that he has reduced bigamy to 
its smallest possible dimensions, meking it clear to the least mb 
comprehension that the first marriage has not been consummated - 
and devising an excuse even for the performance of the-nu tial 
ceremony, by the explanation that the lady, afterwards “ hunted 
down ” in consequence of ugly revelations, merely took for better 
or worse a man whom she could not endure, that she might 
release her father from a pecuniary obligation. As her second 
husband is the best and easiest fellow in the world, some e 
may perhaps wonder that she did not confide to him the ditfcn 

of her early youth, and thus avoid the misery consequent on a less 
ingenuous mode of proceeding. In the same captious spirit, the 
wit present at the first production of Otway’s now-forgotten 
tragedy, The Orphan, exclaimed, “What a deal of trouble 
a farthing rushlight would have saved!” But confession, after 
all, is not the most agreeable of human operations; and it 
may be remarked that the first husband of the fair bigamist had 
been transported for forgery, and might consequently, for all 
practical purposes, be regarded as beyond the pale of worldly 
existence. As the principal personage of this drama, Miss Her- 
bert is of course quite in her element ; and the same may be said 
of Mrs. Frank Matthews, who represents a malicious scandal- 
monger of snobbish temperament, desirous of forcing a way into 
high society. Here too we find two very promising performers, 
entirely new to the London stage—Mr. Irving, who gives a very 
forcible and finished imperseuation of the malignant husband; 
and Miss Le Tiére, who in the best spirit delineates a high-bred 
vomen of rank and position, the staunch friend of the persecuted 
lady. 

At the Strand Theatre a very efficient company has been fitted 
with a comedy called Neighbows. To compose this piece Mr. J. 
Oxenford has taken the skeleton of one of Goldoni’s most insipid 
pieces, and endowed it with entirely new life, at the same time 
making his version still more severe in its construction than the 
original, the unities being preserved to a degree that could scarcely 
be matched even in Terence. A benevolent but somewhat vindic- 
tive old gentleman, who, owing one of his neighbours a grudge, 
counsels a penniless young man to elope with the daughter of hi 
foe, and finds his own daughter acting upon the advice so freely 
given, lays the foundation of a very simple plot, which leaves 
ample scope to the development of character. With Mr. Par- 
selle, Mr. Belford, and Miss Ada Swanborough as the three 
principal personages, all thoroughly English, Neighbours does not 
in the slightest degree betray its foreign origin. The fact is that 
Italian drama is for the most part so entirely devoid of what we 
regard as character, that to a writer who will take pains to invent 
original dialogue it furnishes a colourless outline that may be 
filled with any local detail whatever. On the other hand, to 
the ordinary adapter of French plays, who finds his dialogue half 
done to his hand, it is altogether useless, 

An excellent little cabinet-picture of a py in two acts, called 
Meg's Diversion, is to be found at the New Royalty. Here a 
simple-hearted rustic is so teazed and hampered by a village 
coquette that the meekness with which he submits to the wrong 
becomes actually pathetic, and the audience rejoice to see his 
love and devotion rewarded at last. Mr. Craven, by whom it 1s 
written, is earning for himself a high reputation by the com 
sition of short original dramas, in which personages ostensibly 
belonging to a humble station of life are made to express re 
emotions, clothed in very carefully-written language. He almost 
invariably acts the principal character in his own pieces, and 
although he is not so good an actor as he is an author—for there 
is a decided lack of variety in his manner—he can give effect to 
the kind of parts once played by the late Mr. F. Robson, for whom 
indeed his earlier works were written. In Meg’s Diversion he 
represents the jilted swain, and is very ably supported by Miss 
M. Oliver as the village coquette. At present the New Royalty, 
which has only been for a few months under Miss Olivers 
management, may be considered in a state of formation. but there 
are sundry indications of talent among the minor members of the 
company, and if the enterprise proves successful enough to remain 
long in the same hands, a higher degree of completeness may be 


expected. 
ion last theatrical notice we called attention to the universal 
prevalence of pageantry “sensation” and of an ultra-realism 
which, distinct as they may appear, are but subdivisions of one 
broad category. It may here be remarked that, of the numerous 
pieces named above, there is not one from which these elements are 
not altogether absent. They all depend on the acting and the 
dialogue, and even complexity of plot has generally been avoided. 
The grand spectacle of the, day is an adaptation of Goethe's 
Faust put upon the Drury Lane with notable splendour. 
As might be expected, the form to which it has been reduced by 
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ard more resembles that of M. Gounod’s libretto 
gene hing else; but he has ingeniously contrived to put 
together muc of the original dialogue, though, oddly enough, 
he meets the new-fashioned delicacy of the British public 
allowing M t to die an immaculate virgin. The dry caustic 
humour of Mr. Phelps as Mephistopheles is found amusing; but 
the fine architec ictures of Mr. W. Beverley, backing a well- 
ed stage, and the celebration of the Walpurgis night, in 
Lda witches and goblins perform manceuvres on @ scale 
hitherto unattempted, are the great attractions. oa 

‘A minor spectacle is Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Frozen Deep, origi- 
nally brought out at Mr. Charles Dickens's private residence, and 
now performed at the Olympic. Here it is well executed, but it 
is better suited to private than to public representation. 

The latest novelty is a dramatized version of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's Barnaby Rudye, produced at the Princess's, and illustrated 
by some beautiful scenery. For the sake of Mrs. John Wood, an 
American actress, the character of Mi has been made pro- 
minent above the rest; but the lady not in all respects fit 
the part. 


REVIEWS. 


BOSSUET AXD THE PROTESTANTS.* 
N eminent modern French historian describes Bossuet’s 
A defence of all established beliefs 4 ee as one of 
reat spectacles of the seventeenth century. ‘This is per- 
fect} rue. It would probably be difficult to find in the history 
of literature a career so pre-eminently deserving the name of 
jous. as Bossuet’s. Glory was, we do not say the great object, 
t certainly the great mene | of his whole life. He stands at the 
close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (born September 27, 1627, died April 11, 1704) as the ex- 
der of a magnificent scheme of all things human and divine, 
in which religion, politics, law, morals, history, and science each 
occupy their appropriate place, and are each represented by their 
properly constituted authority discharging his part without in- 
ae arn with the functions of the others. Pope, kings, clergy, 
statesmen, generals, men of letters and of science, all fit into tue 
which have been assigned to them by God himself. The 
ion-stone of the whole edifice is a body of revealed truth, 
embracing all the principal doctrines essential to be known, and 
expounded and interpreted from time to time by a vast organiza- 
tion extending over the entire world, and lasting through all time. 
The superstructure has been raised by a long series of struggles, 
in which divine truth has finally won the victory, and has created 
a world in its own likeness. It would be impossible for the 
human mind to conceive a der vision, if it were only true ; 
and it must be owned that, if such a state of things did exist, and 
were to be described by any single person, Bossuet would be that 
No one was ever better fitted to describe magnificent 
institutions in magnificent language, or to find sonorous and in- 
genious reasons for believing in the truth of any splendid scheme. 
But was it all true? Was the world really organized in this 
superlative manner? Were Louis XIV. and his institutions, on 
the one hand, and the Popes and the Councils and the Church 
theology on the other, the visible representatives of Gud upon 
earth, and the depositaries of a divine authority which it was 
blasphemous to question and impious to resist? With all his 
heart answered, Yes. Authority of every kind in Church 
and State was the representative of God and the messenger of God 
to man. The enemies of authority, vice and crime in all their 
shapes, and emphatically and above all the vice and crime of dis- 
ence in thought, word, or deed, were the oflspring of an abuse 
of freedom, and were the direct result, or rather were so many par- 
ticular illustrations, of the original crime of the first man, and of 
the guilt, in the proper sense of the word, which all his descend- 
ants inherited from him. Bossuet appears to have conceived 
of the world as a scene in which authority, arrayed in splendour of 
every kind, moral, spiritual, and material, was continually engaged 
in enforcing obedience upon rebels. His strong sense of the divine 
uature of authority, and his equally strong sense of the extreme 
wickedness of men, complete each other, and, when taken 
together, form a conception of the world which is full of gloomy 
magnificence. With such a starting-point it is by no meaus 
surprising that Bossuet should have regarded Protestantism with 
the most intense aversion, spiritual and intellectual. There was 
nothing in him which was not offended to the utmost by its 
mental principles. He hated its origin in an independent 
= of the human reason, he hated its ideal of morality, 
his hated its application to politics, he felt clearly that between 
principles and its principles, when fully carried out and de- 
veloped to their inevitable consequences, there must be a war of 
extermination, and he accordingly dedicated a great part of his 
to ~~ and silence its partisans. 

L ngs upon this subject fill a considerable proportion 
of his collected works, but Gomes meniorable of tien are not 
very voluminous. We may take by way of illustration the Ex- 

on of the Catholic Doctrine, the History of the Variations of 

} estant Churches, and the controversial writings of 
Which the History of the Variations was the cecasion. The 
istoire des Variations “glises Protestantes. 
Sixicme Avertissement aux 


most remarkable of these last is the Siridme Avertissement. auz 
Protestants, which sums up in a short compass the gist of the whole 
of his argument. The occasional importance of these books was 
very great. They were the great intellectual ‘battery directed 
against Protestantism in France, and the Exposition the 
way to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by converting 
many of the leading Protestants of that time, and in particular 
Turenne. Gibbon, in a later generation, was converted by the 
History of the Variations, and his case is a typical one, as it shows 
in the neatest way what is the true inference to be drawn from 
Bossuet’s ments—arguments which in a slightly different 
form are, and always will be, the most popular and specious 
which can be advanced in favour of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The books themselves are essentially popular. They are argu- 
ee to men of the world by a man of consummate 

ility, not, as competent critics say, of equal learning; 
and they re sort of merits that bel the English 
apologetic writers against the Deists. Bossuet is by no means 
unlike a Roman Catholic Paley. He begins by stating with 
transparent clearness what he means to prove, and he then pro- 
ceeds to argue in favour of his different propositions with a d 
of life, vigour, and ability which it would be scarcely possible to 
overrate. It may reasonably be doubted whether, in the matter 
of style, any one has ever him. His plan, however, is 
exceedingly simple, and his art may be practised by almost any 
one who has sufficient courage, for, after all, the effectiveness of 
his style depends more on his moral than on his intellectual 
characteristics. He is not, for instance, more vigorous than Chil- 
lingworth or than Voltaire. The whole art consists in being 
singleminded and thoroughgoing. A man who thinks with per- 
fect simplicity, and faces his thoughts in his own mind with un- 
flinching courage, is sure to be consistent and thoroughgoing, and 
thus to gain real, or at all events apparent, triumphs over persons 
who muy have a firmer hold of the truth than himself, but who 
embrace it with less energy and simplicity than that with which 
he embraces error. 

The order of the publication of the books we have ‘mentioned 
is as follows. The Brposition of the Catholic Doctrine was 
lished in 1671; the History of the Variations in 1688; the 
Siviéme Avertissement in r* The Exposition, which was the 
occasion or the excuse of the conversion of Turenne and many 
others, is very short, not filling more than sixty or seventy octavo 
pages. Its object 1s to put the Roman Catholic system in as 
reasonable a light as le, and to show that, whilst it retains 
all the essentials of Christianity, its distinctive features are not 
unreasonable when duly understood, and regarded as they are 
explained by the Council of Trent. Historically, the Exposition 
was a bridge of gold fora aosapaany. ree Theoretically, like 
the whole of Bossuet’s writings on subject, it is open to the 
objection that it answers only one set of difficulties, whilst 
it leaves a much more formidable set unanswered. ‘To a lay- 
man who assumes all the premisses of technical theology to 
true, and who is willing to recognise the methods employed 
in theological controversy as rm, the Exposition is no 
doubt a powerful argument. No one can, of course, affect to 
deny that the outline of Christianity is common to all, 
or almost all, the bodies which call themselves Christian. In 
Bossuet’s time the Socinians—a very small and for the most part 
an illegal sect— were the only body of professed Christians 
who would not have accepted the Nicene Creed. It is easy to 
show that the same sort of arguments which may be used in 
support of that creed, and the same kind of assumptions which 
are implied in a thorough submission to it, may be urged with a 
good deal of plausibility in favour of transubstantiation as against 
consubstantiation. It is easy, too, to show that the official 
theories of the Council of Trent about the invocation of —_ 
and the respect ap to images and relics, do not deserve the 
names applied by zealous Protestants to the practices founded 
upon them. So, too, the theory which Bossuet uses to justify 
indulgences is by no means unlike theeries as to merit and satis- 
faction which may be heard from Protestant pulpits. With 
regard to the authority of the Church, the conduct of the dif- 
ferent Protestant synods gave him an excellent opportunity of 
saying that, after all, the question was only as to a choice af 
masters; and as to the authority of the Pope, he states it so very 
mildly that it almost out of sight. His whole doctrine on 
the subject is comprised in the following short passage :— 

The Son of God having willed that his Church should be one, and 
founded on unity, has established and instituted the primacy of St. Peter to 
keep and cement it. For this reason we acknowledge this same primacy in 
the successors of the Prince of the Apostles, to whom are therefore due the 
submission and obedience which the Holy Councils and Holy Fathers have 
always taught to all the faithful. 

As to the matters on which, as we know, they dispute in the schools, 
though the ministers continually allege them to render ingereneen, 
it is unnecessary to speak of them here, because they are not of the Catholic 
faith. It is enough to recognise a chief established by God to conduct the 
SS love brotherly concord ecclesiastical 
unanimity will always readily do. 

This view puts the Pope’s authority so low, and qualifies it so 

ly, by restricting it to that amount of submission which the 
Holy Councils and Holy Fathers have always taught to all the 
faithful, that it is consistent with attributing to the Pope little 
more than an honorary presidency over the Christian world. 
Thus the result of the whole tract is to exhibit the Roman 
Catholic system in the most attractive light to those who are 
natasaliy disposed to believe in and to like ecclesiastical systems, 
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amongst the Protestants of his day, for certainly the dillerences 
on which he dwells are for the most part so technical that few lay- 
men would care about or even understand them. They leave 
completely untouched the broad outline of Christianity which is 
drawn in the three creeds, and they need not of necessity much 
affect forms of public worship. The art of the whole book consists 
in dwelling upon the points of difference, to the exclusion of the 

ints of agreement, hetween the various Protestant bodies, and 
In tacitly assuming that there can be no revelation at all from God 
to man which does not include the means of solving in a con- 
clusive manner every question which human ingenuity can connect 
with any part of it. The only difference between the controver- 
sies among Protestants and the innumerable controversies which 
before and after Bossuet’s time occurred in the Christian Church, 
quite apart from Protestantism, was that Protestantism recognised 
no ayn ecclesiastical judge of controversy whose decisions were 
to be binding on all. Not only was controversy no new thing 
among Christians, but Bossuet himself was engaged in a variety 
of eager controversies with the members of his own com- 
munion, not the least of which was the great controversy as 
to the rights of the Pope over the Gallican Church, and as to 
the rights of General Councils, Popes, and mp, respectively. 
Thus the real distinetion which the Histoire des Variations brings 
out between Protestants and Roman Catholics is not that the 
Protestants differ amongst themselves while the Roman Catholics 
agree amongst themselves, but that the Roman Catholics submit 
their differences to a common authority, while the Protestants do 
not. That the decisions of this authority are perfectly consistent 
and infallibly true are further propositions, quite distinct from the 
—- of fact just laid down. They are, however, essential 
to Bossuet’s case, which is very pointedly stated in his preface :— 

Faith speaks simply ; the Holy Spirit diffuses pure lights, ‘and the truth 
which he teaches has always a uniform language, It requires little know- 
ledge of the history of the Church to know that she has opposed to every 
heresy proper and precise explanations which she has never changed; and 
attention to the expressions by which she has condemned heretics will show 
that these explanations always attack the error in its source, by the shortest 
and straightest road. This is why whatever varies, whatever is encumbered 
with doubtful and intricate terms, has always been suspected as not only 
fraudulent, but moreover absolutely false, because it shows an embarrass- 
ment which truth does not know. 

The most compendious and, as it appears to us, by far the most 
interesting and pithy of Bossuet’s controversial performances is 
the last part of the Sixt@me Avertissement aux Protestants. It is 
his final answer to Jurieu, who had replied to the Jistoire des 
Variations by pointing out that the Roman Catholic system was 
open to precisely the same criticisms as the different forms of Pro- 
testantism, and that it was not only impossible to show that that 
system, as expounded at the Council of Trent, had come down 
from heaven, but easy to demonstrate that it had been put to- 
gether by degrees, and was in fact nothing more than the aggre- 
gate of a number of quasi-judicial decisions upon controversies as 
—- happened to arise, delivered by an authority which could 
make out no reasonable claims to infallibility. To this home- 
thrust Bossuet answers by an argument exactly like those with 
which Dr. Newman has made the present generation familiar, 
about the tendency of Protestantism to universal disbelief, and to 
universal tolerance and indifference in religion, A few short 


| greater part of the books in which it is contained are occupied 
_ with matter which is now pretty nearly obsolete. We will 


appeal may be new to some of om 
gely modern aip, 


Civil toleration, that is to say, impunity granted by the 

sects, is necessarily connected the spirit of with 
ecclesiastical toleration ; and we must not consider these two sorts of 

tion as opposed to each other, but the last as the pretext with which the 
other conceals itself. If men openly professed ecclesiastical toleration, 

is to say, if they recognised all heretics as true members and true children of 
the Church, they would mark too clearly religious indifference. They 
tend, therefore, to confine themselves to civil toleration. , For what do those 
who consider all religions indifferent care for the condemnation of the 
Church? No one need fear its censures except those who have churches, 


en apg or ecclesiastical pensions to lose; as for the other indifferents, s 


ong as the magistrate leaves them in repose they will tranquilly enjoy the 
liberty which they allow themsclves of thinking as they please, which is the 
charm by which men’s minds are thrown into these libertine opinions, 


Intolerance, civil as well as ecclesiastical, is the corner-stone of 
Bossuet’s system. He speaks of “the Catholic religion, the most 
severe and the least tolerant of all religions.” He says, “ We see 
then what makes the [Roman Catholic] Church so odious to 
Protestants. It is principally, and above all her other d 

her holy and inflexible incompatibility, if I may use the phrase; 
it is that she will be alone, because she considers herself the wife 
a title which does not admit of being shared.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of it as “a Church which lays down as its foundation that 
there is neither life nor salvation out of its communion,” and he 
says of Jurieu that he “confesses formally the crime of which he 
is accused, which is that people may be saved in the Socinian 
communion ”—people, that is, who, though not Socinians, exter. 
nally conformed to Socinianism. And again, “ It is still worse, if 
possible, to save such a hypocrite than to save a Socinian, because 
one may be a Socinian through ignorance, and with a sort of 
faith.” The consequence of toleration is utter unbelief. “If we 
must of necessity let loose human reason” (mettre au large la 
raison humaine), “and if this is the great achievement of the 
Reformation, why not free it from all the mysteries, and in 
ticular from that of the Trinity and the Incarnation, as well as 
that of the Real Presence, for reason is not more shocked with the 
one than the other.” The most striking passage of all is one in 
which he exposes, certainly with triumphant success, the ab- 
surdity of the view entertained by Jurieu himself that the civil 
magistrate ought to punish heresy. If so, he argues, the civil 
magistrate must decide what is heresy, and what will be the 
consequence ? 


They will prove to him by refined criticism that one passage, and thes 
another, and then another, have been foisted into the Gospel. He will not 
know how far that goes, but it is clear that it goes to everything. Soon he 
will be led to see that neither the apostles nor the evangelists nor the 
prophets were really inspired, that it required no inspiration to reason like 
St. Paul, and still less to relate what one had seen oneself, like St. Matthew; 
in a word, that nothing is certainly inspired except the very words of the 
Saviour, and that even he accommodated his language to common opinions 
in quoting the prophets and the other sacred writers as being truly A wg 
by God when they were not. All this, you will say, is impiety. it is 
the question which is now at issue with the Socinians. 

He contrasts with the magistrate who is obliged to listen to all 
this “ fine critique” the Fathers of the early Church, “ where the 
sovereign reason was to zay, We baptize to-day in the same faith 
in which we have been baptized, and we consider worthy of 
anathema those who, by eondemning their predecessors, suppose 
that they have discovered error in the Church of Jesus Christ.” 
After quoting as a portent Chillingworth’s famous passeee about 
the Bible being the religion of Protestants, and Burnet's dis- 
claimer of infallibility, he sums up the whole in a passage 

which the following expressions give the essence :—“ You now see 
the present state of the Reformation, and the tendency of these 
pretended Churches, the foundation of which is that there 1s on 
the earth nothing living and speaking to which we ought to sub- 
ject ourselves in matters of religion. Socinianism pours in 
them like a flood under the name of toleration; the mysteries 

one after the other; faith is extinguished, human reason takes its 
place, and they fall in a torrent into religious indifference.” | In 


_ another part of the same tract he contrasts this with the flourish- 


ing state of religion in France, as to which he says that, if there 
were any Socinians, he should probably know them, and that he 
cannot mention a single one. ln 
This is a slight sketch of Bossuet’s famous argument against 
the Protestants. It admits of being stated shortly, because the 


one general observation upon it. f 
It is very common to assert that whether the Roman pcos 
view as put forward by Bossuet—and no one ever put it — 
with equal power or plausibility—be true or false, it is atl 
thoroughly logical, and far superior to the half-meanings, ¥ 
terfuges, and inconsistencies of Protestant writers. In 7 ra 
Dryden’s famous lines, “ ‘To take up half on faith and h - 
try,” express in a few words the criticism which poe 
like to dispose of large subjects in a compressed succinct way have 
generally made upon such writings. Surely, however, when 
matter is fairly considered, this is an entire fallacy. A x | 
short answer may be given to the whole of Bossuet’s argum 
‘The Protestants might have replied to him, “All that you SJ 
is, that upon our principles we ought to be Socinians, or Deists, 
or Atheists if you please, if their views are supported by a 
arguments and better evidence than ours. This we admit, an 
must every one else who is not prepared to give some other reason 
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= Bossuet says, in substance, “ You cannot honestly deny that our | specimens of this vigorous 
- system is Cliristian, and you perceive that the parts of it to which | readers, and they have, it 
Se you object are really very like parts of your own system, and have | First, he says, you will get civil toleration, bu 
— been considerably misunderstood by your most tems writers.” 
= a The effect of this was as great as it might have been expected to 
= _ be in an age in which people were growing tired, on the one hand, 
a of theological methods and scholastic disputes, whilst, on the | 
2s = other, they were by no means prepared to apply to theology the | 
aad : methods of inquiry which they had been devising for the treat- | 
_ ment of other subjects. Under such circumstances, nothing can | 
; : be more seductive than the suggestions that spiritual guides are 
; indispensable ; that, when properly understood, the Roman Ca- | 
- tholic system is more self-consistent than Protestantism, and not | 
7 = more unreasonable; and, indeed, that Protestantism is not a | 
: : system at all, but a common name for many discordant sects, | 
eS whose debates will infallibly end in universal disbelief unless the | 
; Romish authority averts such a calamity. The Exposition en- | 
ee = forces the first part of this case in the manner which we have | 
= — already described. The History of the Variations deals with the | 
3S — sonal It is a book which, in the present day, may be read 
; oe pretty quickly, as the greater part of it is filled by the history of | 
: technical disputes between the Lutherans, the Calvinists, and’ the 
: a Zuinglians, about Justification and the Sacrament, which are so 
a remote from our present state of mind that it is hard to take even | 
i a faint interest in them, or to understand what they are about. | 
a . But this is interspersed with a number of interesting dis- | 
oe oi cussions of a more general kind, and the whole has the merits | 
> which distinguished the best controversial style of the seven- | 
a: teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century—merits which | 
2 -_ in the present day are occasionally to be found in our very best | 
: if journalists, and which are perhaps displayed more forcibly in some | 
3 — of the articles in Bayle’s Dictionary i in any other writer who 
~ | could be mentioned. With all these advantages, the Histoire des | 
ae t Variations is no more than a party _ written to prove a 
= = point which no one in the present day would dispute—the point, | 
cae namely, that the word Protestantism represents no one definite 
: and complete system of theology. Most modern readers of the | 
= a book, iuhest, will be inclined to agree with Mr. Hallam’s criticism, | 
d aa that it is odd that Bossuet should have found so few variations 
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ett his creed than that it is true, and to give some 
for believing reason and evidence. is onl 
vant name for evidence. If God himself asserted a fact, suc 
~ seit would be evidence of the fact addressed to the 
be on of the person to whom the assertion was made, for there 
rer be no ground for seu it unless truth were assumed 
to be an attribute of God. Take, therefore, the highest pos- 
ible view of Church authority, and you never alter the case. 
hore as Chillingworth unanswerably says we all must be, the 
: ov tant judges that this is the road, and the Catholic that 
ons he guide who knows the road.” In a word, Bossuet’s 
h Je argument is either an appeal to reason as to the infallibilit 
of the Church—which is just as much an appeal to reason as if 
he issue were as to the truth of the doctrines of the Church—or 
oa it is a passionate exhortation to keep your eyes shut as tight 
ble, because, if you once open them, you will see what you 
paery like. Believe all this without inquiry, because perhaps 
inquiry will prove that it is false. If Bossuet did not mean to say 
that the Socinian and the Deist could out-argue the Lutheran and 
Calvinist, his argument is pointless. If he did, it proves that their 
views are true, for he uses no arguments at all against them which 
are not open to the Protestant as well. His sole ment on 
behalf of Shurch authority may be thus expressed :—There must 
be an infallible Church, for if there is none, who is to put down 
the Socinians? which is no argument against Socinians, and not 
an honest argument against the orthodox Protestants. Jurieu 
might have retorted conclusively upon Bossuet by asking how he 
ro) to deal with the Socinians? He might of course burn 
them, but, if he had to answer them, he must do so upon some 
other pri ciple than that of Church authority, which they denied ; 
and whatever other answer he found would be available to Pro- 
testants as well as to himself. pete 
Perhaps the most obvious remark on Bossuet as a controversialist 
is that he was, beyond all question, the forerunner of Voltaire. 
As Lord Macaulay well observed, you have only to join the pro- 
ition that transubstantiation is nonsense to the proposition that 
itisan essential doctrine of Christianity, and you obtain an obvious 
inference. It is very remarkable, and strongly characteristic of 
the rash, heated, vehement temper of the man and of his nation, 
that he should not have appreciated the tremendous risk to which 
he was exposing his creed by the way in which he stated it. Not- 
withstanding all his predictions, England, at the end of the century 
of which Bossuet saw the beginning, was far more orthodox than 
France, and theologians made an better 
fight against the Deists in the eighteenth century than was made 
by the Roman Catholics. It would be difficult to find amongst 
French writers of the eighteenth century Christian apologists 
who could be compared in power or in influence to the line of 
writers of whom ‘lillotson and Horsley mark the two extremities. 


PARKER’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF WELLS.* 


M* PARKER seems to be perfectly ubiquitous as an antiquary. 
It is only a few weeks since we reviewed a tract of his on 
the Mosaics of Rome and Ravenna; now we are brought back to 
our own island, and set to contemplate the antiquities of the city 
which, better than any other in England, tells us what the medizval 
arrangements of a great secular foundation really were. Mr. Parker 
has collected his papers read before the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society into a volume richly adorned with woodcuts, and he has 
added @ companion volume, if volume is the right word—at any 
rate a companion collection—of photographs. At Wells Mr. 
Parker, as the great master of English medieval domestic archi- 
tecture, is thoroughly at home. Nowhere else could he find so 
much to suit his special taste in so small a compass. It must be 
remembered that Mr. Parker’s phrase of “ architectural antiqui- 
ties” must be understood solely of domestic antiquities; with the 
two splendid churches of the city, cathedral and parochial, he does 
not meddle at all. In the division of labour among the members of 
the Society out of whose researches the present volume arose, the 
domestic buildings are always, as a matter of course, assigned to 
Mr. Parker. The ecclesiastical buildings fall into other hands— 


* the Cathedral itself into the best hunds of all, those of Professor 


Willis, Why the Professor has given the world the result of his 
researches at Glastonbury, while the result of his researches at 
Wells remains unpublished, is not for us to divine. We say “ un- 
published,” because we cannot apply the name of publication to 
the grosaly inaccurate report of Professor Willis’ Wells lecture 
which appeared in the Archeological Journal fourteen or fifteen 
years 
The buildings at Wells belong almost wholly to what we may 
the ecclesiastical domestic class. There is nothing at ail 
answering to the fine private or mercantile houses to be seen in 
Bristol and some other cities. Wells was a purely eccle-iastical 
city—one which rose altogether under the Od of the Church. 
Its municipal privileges are the gift of successive Bishops. It has 
no castle, no walls, no town-gates, no municipal palace; its 
mediseval guild-hall exists, but it is of the Famblest kind, 
& sort of adjunct to the buildings of an hospital. A few 


private medisval houses—or more strictly, mutilated traces of 


* The Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells. By John Hen 
Parker, F.S.A. Oxford and London & Co. 7866. 

Illustrations of the Antiquities of the City of Wells. Prepared under the 
direction of John Henry Parker, F.S.A. Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Co. 1860, F 


them—still exist; but even they have an ecclesiastical ori 
They form part of a great architectural design, conceived by one 
of the greatest prelates of the see, and in which the ap es 
to the Cathedral and the Palace form the principal features. 
Otherwise every building is directly devoted to the habitation or 
service of the Bishop ont his Clergy. 

On the greatest of these buildings, the Palace, we made some 
remarks when reviewing the volume of local Proceedings in 
which Mr. Parker’s description first appeared.* We then com- 
mented on one singular peculiarity in Mr. Parker's treatment 
of subjects of this kind. He knows every detail, and the 
date of every detail, of the buildings; he can at once 
apply to the buildings any documen evidence which 
he can find bearing upon them; he fully and accurately 
gresps their importance as. illustrating manners and customs, 
and often also particular events in history; but the nature 
of any ecclesiastical foundation he seems quite incapable of 
understanding. We showed then how completely Mr. Parker 
had confused the histories of Wells and Glastonbury, and 
had failed to understand the relations of the Bishops to those 
two great churches, Mr. Parker has made some changes in the 

which we then quoted; but it still remains full of in- 
accuracies. We still hear of “an attempt made in Wells to esta- 
blish the monastic system in the eleventh and twelfth century.” 
The reference to the eleventh century probably means the iuno- 
vations of Bishop Gisa—his attempt to introduce a stricter dis- 
cipline among the canons. Now this, as we remarked at the time, 
was probably an attempt to introduce the small end of the wedge, 
and it would most likely have led in course of time to an attempt 
to change the canons into monks. But this is only a surmise, 
though a probable surmise; no direct attempt to introduce the 
monastic system was made even by Gisa. And of any such 
attempt in the twelfth century history says nothing. Mr. Parker 
yg confuses the very plain story of the relations between 
Bath, Wells, and Glastonbury in the time from Savaric to 
Joceline. Savaric annexed the Abbey of Glastonbury to the see, 
making the church of Glastonbury a third cathedral, and the Prior 
and Monks of Glastonbury a third Chapter. In Joceline’s time 
the connection between Gietenbeny and the see was dissolved ; 
Glastonbury had again an Abbot of its own; only the monks had 
to buy their independence by ceding certain manors and advow- 
~~ to the Bishop. Here is Mr. Parker's account of the same 

ts 

There had also been a struggle between the and the monks of 
Glastonbury, but before the commencement of the present buildings the 
matter had been settled. The monastic buildings which had been erected at 
Wells were destroyed, the bishopric remained independent of the mon 
and the monks of Glastonbury were obliged to give up to the cathed 
chapter, or to the bishop’s council, certain manors, These were Winscombe, 
Pucklechurch, Blackford, and Cranmore, which were ceded to Bishop 
Joceline and his successors for ever, and the addition of these important 
manors supplied the chapter with funds to enable them to commence the 
new buildings. 


“The monastic buildings which had been erected at Wells” are 
purely imaginary; what is meant by the bishopric a 
independent of the monks we cannot even guess; the monks 
Glastonbury gave up nothing to “the cathedral chapter, or the 
bishop’s council.” ‘Lhe estates, as Mr. Parker himself says directly 
er sor se, ceded to the Bishop, not to the Chapter; only, 
what Mr. Parker does not mention, Joceline afterwards gave to 
the Chapter, of his own free will, one of the manors and fmt See 
thus acquired. Directly afterwards, Mr. Parker tells us that 
Joceline had “ formed most magnificent ideas of the fortune of his 
great diocese, which was now permanently united with both Bath 
and Glastonbury.” _This again is simply hopeless. What too can 
we make of Mr, Parker’s description of the Secular Clergy in 
general P— 

The Seculars, on the other hand, were, as I have said, the parochial 

clergy, headed by their cathedral chapters, originally the canon, chanoines, 
or prone in the church of the bishop, the head church in the diocese, 
‘These canons were parochial clergy ; each was a parish priest who lived the 
greater part of the year in his parish ; he took his turn in performing the 
services of the cathedral, and assisted the bishop with his advice and his 
services when required. He often served for a time as an itinerant popular 
preacher, under the direction of the bishop, for the ordinary parish clergy 
were too ignorant to be allowed to preach. The licence to — granted 
by the bishop was then a reality, and was granted only to those who could 
preach ; now it has become a mere form and a matter of course, and the 
Methodists have been allowed to run away with this part of the Church 
system. 
Does Mr. Parker really think that canonicus has anything to do 
with canere? Then again, in the original institution of chapters, 
the canons were not parochial clergy; that any Residentiary 
Canon should be a parish priest living the greater part of the year 
in his parish, is simply a gross and crying abuse, at once destroy- 
ing any sort of use or efficiency in the capitular system. The rest, 
about preaching, is a Utopian picture of what some reformers wish 
cathedral chapters to be, rather than a description of what they 
ever actually were at any time. 

It is ly amazing that a man like Mr. Parker, who is so 
thoroughly master of his own immediate subject, should fail, so 
utterly and so repeatedly, in taking in the first rudiments of a 
subject closely allied to his own, and without which his own subject 
is often half unintelligible. Mr. Parker would doubtless recognise 
at a gluuce the difference between Wells and Ely—the ditlerence 
between the buildings of a secular church, still for the most part 
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applied to their original uses, and the buildings of a monastery, 
constrained, with great difficulty and no small destruction of their 
meaning and beauty, to serve for purposes for which they were 


not intended. It is strange that he should have no clear notion of 


the historical causes of the architectural difference. To one who 

thoroughly took in the whole subject, the buildings at Wells would 

serve as the best possible text for a great deal which Mr. Parker 
ses by quite unnoticed. 

When Mr. Parker gets into his own immediate de ent, the 
architectural description and architectural history of the different 
houses, he is thoroughly at home. No man’s observation is keener 
to mark the most trifling points, whether of strictly architectural 
detail or of usages which caused men to build in a particular way. 
Thus he comes to a lavatory, which most people would pass by 
with the simple remark that it was a lavatory; but to Mr. Parker 
its construction suggests the different’ ways of washing hands pre- 
valent in different times and places. Of old, men washed their 
hands, not by dipping them in a basin, but by having water 
poured upon them, as they do in out-of-the-way places in France 
to this day. In this spirit he goes through the various eccle- 
siastical houses in Wells, carefully pointing out that an ecclesias- 
tical house differed in nothing from the house of a layman of 
equivalent rank and wealth. First, of course, comes the Palace, 
on a level with the house of a nobleman; then the houses of 
the Dean and the Archdeacon, ranging with those of the wealthier 

ntry. These are two excellent examples of medisval houses ; 
Both of them much spoiled, especially the Archdeaconry, but 
both retaining excellent portions. The Archdeaconry is the only 
ecclesiastical house of any importance in Wells which has been 
alienated from its original use; it is now private property. It isa 
house of the time of Edward the First, frightfully disfigured, but 
retaining within a noble timber roof of the fifteenth century, over 
the hall :— 

Over these, in the gable, is a small window of the time of Edward I., with 
the original wooden tracery, which is very rare. At the further end of the 
house, beyond the dais, it was divided into two stories, the cellar, or store- 
room, or parlour below, and the solar, or lord’s chamber, or withdrawing- 
room above ; this solar is itself a room of considerable size. The whole of 
the arrangements indicate that the Archdeacon was a person of considerable 
importance, and able to exercise hospitality on a grand scale; or the house 
may have been a sort of residentiary, where the Chapter exercised their 
hospitality as a body, like the Guests’ Hall, recently destroyed at Worcester. 
This house was the residence of Polydore Virgil, and the solar is said to be 
the chamber in which he wrote his history. ‘There are accusations against 
him of alienating a considerable part ot the property of the archdeaconry, 
but an examination of the accounts does not seem to fix this crime upon 
him, though it was near to his time. 

Here again Mr. Parker is pursued by his usual ill-luck as soon 
as he gets beyond his own sphere. How a house can be “ a sort 
of residentiary” is wholly beyond us, and what conceivable 
analogy is there between the private house of the Archdeacon at 
Wells and the Guesten Hall ot the monastery at Worcester? Arch- 
deacons certainly were, in times past, persons of considerable import- 
ance. Did not men lay it to their charge that “ peccata populi mei 
comedunt”’? and did not they grow so fat and well-liking on that 
unpleasant diet that it was suspected that they received their good 
things in this life only, and that it was gravely argued “ an Archi- 
diaconus salvus fieri possit” ? 

After the houses of the Dean and Archdeacon follow the 
smaller houses of the Canons and other officers, several of which 
retain ancient portions, and one or two are highly picturesque 
buildings. Qne of them, containing a good hall of the fifteenth 
century, was destroyed—tor what reason no man can guess—about 
three years ago, 

Several of the Canons’ Houses are in the Liberty outside the wall of the 

Close ; this was so called because it was at first a privilege to be allowed to 
live outside the walls and still be considered in residence. Some of these 
houses are called the Lishop’s ribs, because they were in his special gift, and 
were fur the use of non-resident Canons, who were formerly a numerous 
body, and came up to reside in town for a short period only. 
Now the non-resident Canons were at no time a more numerous 
body than they are at present. We believe that the term “ rib” 
is peculiar to Wells. A “rib” was a house which the Bishop 
might assign to any Canon he pleased. In the transitional time, 
when the distinction between residentiaries and non-residentiaries 
had begun, but when the number of residentiaries was not yet 
fixed, if the Bishop wished any particular Canon to reside, the 
system of “ ribs” gave him the means ot doing so. 

But, after all, the most remarkable building in Wells is the 
Vicars’ Close. While the superior members of the Church had 
each his distinct house, the Vicars lived in a collegiate manner. 
Each member of the College had a small house, or rather a set of 
rooms with a distinct door, but they dined in the common hall. 
These houses, with the hall and chapel, form perbaps the most 
perfect collegiate building out of Uxtord and Cambridge. A 
passage led trom the Vicars’ hall to the north transept of the 
cathedral, over one of the gateways of the Close :— 

There seems no reason for keeping the e across this bridge alwa: 
closed, or why the theological not be to 
across it from their library, formerly the Vicars’ Hall, to the cathedral, as 
the Vicars did of old. ‘This would be, in fact, restoring it to the purpose 
for which it was built, for the present theological students much more truly 
represent the class of persons tor whose use the Vicars’ Close itself and the 
bridge were built, than the present Corporation of Vicars does, ‘The degra- 
dativn of the class of Vicars Choral generally, now called singing-men, is 
one of the curses brought. upon the Church by the change in the value of 
money. 

It is hard to see how the anomalous class of persons called 
Theological Students represent the College of Vicars more closely 


than the College of Vicars represents itself. It is no doubt ideal 
an abuse that. the clerical members of the College a 
livings or curacies, and that the lay members should follow 
trades. But this has nothing to do with the change in the value of 
money. The Vicars live on their own estates; only the 
which were enough to support them when they lived in a collegi 
fashion, are not enough to support them and their wives and 
children into the bargain. The ch in the value of m, 
may have directly affected the Minor Canons, Lay Clerks, an 
forth, of the New Foundations, but it can have affected the estates 
of ys Vicars of Wells only as it has affected all estates, clerical 
and lay. 

The great value of the Wells buildings consists in their form; 

a group. The close was cut off from the city by a wall with 
gates. On the west side modern houses had been allowed to 
encroach upon the wall, completely blocking up the view of the 
cathedral from the adjoining part of the town. Of course the 
church was meant to be seen, but to be seen over the wall, ag 
something distinct from the city but not alien to it. 

in utter ignorance of what a cathedral close is, not only has one of 
the houses been pulled down, but the wall has vani with it, 
making a hole in the enclosure which has a most ludicrous e 
and utterly destroys the character of the close as aclose. tig 
well that Mr. Parker has been on the alert; in the next generation 
we fear that, both at Wells and elsewhere, there will be much 
less = describe than there is now. 

A documentary account of Bishop Bubwith’s ital is 
municated by Mr. Serel of Wells, 

Mr. Parker’s woodcuts and photographs richly illustrate most 
of the chief buildings, but we regret to say that some of the 
photographs are made from drawings. Now a drawing is one 
thing and a photograph is another; each has its own value, buta 
photograph made trom a drawing has no value at all. 

We have thought it our duty to point out some of Mr. Parker's 
singular misconceptions with regard to the nature and history of 
various foundations, But they in no way aflect his position in 
his own line. Mr. Parker stands, beyond all doubt, at the head 
of our domestic antiquaries, and his volume on Wells, pre- 
eminently a labour of love, is one of his most valuable contzi- 
butions to his favourite study. 


GRASPING AT SHADOWS.* 


— quiet subjective novel of which the Americans have 
duced some very charming examples needs peculiar handling. 
The simplicity of story which may be so uninteresting or se 
natural according to its treatment—the introspection which may 
be so wearisome or so searching, as the author is prolix and 
morbid, or terse and keen—renders it a difficult task save in skilful 
hands. The Americans and the French are both successful 
dealers with the subjective novel; indeed they divide it between 
them—the former taking generally domestic themes, which the: 
treat with a peculiarly tender kind of religious quietism, whi 
the latter analyse the stronger passions and the more morbid 
emotions of human nature. Sis. Mackenzie-Daniel has aimed at 
the American manner in Grasping at Shadows, but without the 
American success, She has taken the unhealthy fancies of an un- 
interesting child as her main thread ; while for side thrums she 
presents a small gallery of puppets, bad or good according to her 
ideas of vice and virtue, but tcr the most part unnatural or stupid, 
and never by any chance lifelike or strong. We see little usein this 
kind of writing. Who values the anatomy of ugly souls? If our 
sympathy is not gm to by pathos, our admiration excited 
heroism, or our love awakened by goodness, the author has 
missed her mark; and the most claborate exposition of a mean, 
selfish, miserable nature will not gain real applause. Mrs. 
Mackenzie-Daniel has given us in her heroine a very ugly soul, 
and of the worst kind of. ugliness—flat, insipid, monotonous ; never 
rising into the heroic grandeur of virtue, nor breaking out into the 
more terrible tempest of sin, but always on the same dead level of 
barren unloveliness, for which no one can have sympathy or pity: 
A morbid little girl of eleven years of age, whose very power 


love is unattractive, and whose temper is simply vile, is brought | 


to Sandycombe, the bleak sea-side house of her gaunt aunt, 
one Miss Griselda Greyling, there to be taught something more 
useful for her future life than her present habit of building castles 
in the air, and her incessant weeping for her dead mother. Miss 
Griselda is a stern old maid with Puritanical ideas, and a heart in 
which womanly softness has no place. She has had “a disap- 
pointment,” which has soured her, and made her a very uncomiort- 
able mass of human gall and wormwood; besides making her 
religious in a fierce uncomfortable way, with more of Scripture on 
her lips than of Gospel influence in her heart. She is stingy 
straight-backed, strait-laced, uncompromising, and practic: = 
and is a very hard-featured bogie indeed, prepared to accompl 

the task of educating Miss Blanche, her niece, with as little sluck- 
ness as belongs to weak human nature. Butif there can ever be any 
excuse for a woman’s severity to a child, it might be found in the 
unpleasant nature of the charge entrusted to Miss Griselda, 
There are few women indeed who would not feel that she was 
more forbearing than otherwise to the sullen and intractable little 
lady who only wanted “to be loved,” and who had never one 
single generous impulse out of her own miserable little self; and 


* Grasping at Shadows. By Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, Author of “My 
Sister Minnie,” &c. 3 vols. London: Charles J. Skeet. 1360. 
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if Mi che had been dealt with according to the precepts 
ee. lied with discretion, it might have done her worlds 
“of good a ee saved her aunt worlds of annoyance. The first 
f e js wholly taken up with showing how very unamiable and 
saltish a person Blanche Greyling is; and how she hates this 
ra histes that, till she finally gets a brain-fever, and has her head 
shaved. When she she put . wig, off 
a roe kept by another bogie, and haun y a troop o 
one ples child here, Cupid 
is called by the human imps, or Ruth Temple as she is known by 
the d—the granddaughter of the old Rector of Nyton. But 
in the of Greyling, has 
F : say of these school-girls, there is nothing about 
alittle boldness, certain rude manner to be 
looked for in a lonely sea-coast village-school kept for all 
classes. Cupid, however, is the ig oy | influence of the school, 
and the teacher, Robert Peyton, is the Apollo. Here again 
one is reminded of the American novel. It is quite received 
and understood there how a young man of parts and education 
should be the teacher of a girl’s day-school in the country, 
though here it is a thing almost unknown. It reads like the 
social trait of a strange country, more than like an ordinary cir- 
cumstance of English life. English ladies, as a rule, would not 
send their daughters to a school taught by a young man; and 
they would also object to such a democratic fusion of classes 
as irs Mackenzie-Daniel has created at Mrs. Nixon’s school 
at Nyton, Here Blanche makes her chief friend of Cupid, 
and falls in love with Mr. Peyton. Cupid is a golden-haired, 
aweet-temperedy easy-going child, beloved and caressed by every 
one— Ruth the beautiful,” as she is called when she is grown 
up; but she is so uncertainly drawn that the reader does not know 
whether she will turn out heartless and spoilt, selfish and super- 
ficial, or if she is really as good as she looks. This flickering 
uncertainty of touch is one of Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel’s most 
annoying faults. Her characters have no grasp on the reader 
because she has no clear conception of them herself, seeming 
indeed to change her mind about them as she goes on, which 
naturally renders them hazy and indistinct, and wearisome be- 
cause so indistinct. After a few small trials at school—which 
Blanche bears impatiently, as she always bears all her _ trials, 
and one of which consists in the escort to and fro of Johnny 
Ray, a raw lad, son of the servant at Sandycombe, and the 
imps’ consequent “chaff” thereon —she has a somewhat graver 
trouble in a dislocated hip, which slightly lames her for life. 
She was seeking for a fern for her idol Mr. Peyton, when she 
fell down the bank and met with her misfortune. As she 
is desperately in love with the gentleman — who, by the by, 
is but a priggish bloodless kind of body at the best—she does 
not regret her trouble because of the pity it elicits from him, but 
gloats over it in a highly unnatural and disagreeable manner, 
painful in its entire absence of all healthy child-life. She is never 
ous = Soon anywhere, but this is about her most un- 
easant exhibition. 
sj Old Mr. Temple wants Robert Peyton to go into the Church, and 
marry “ Ruth the beautiful” when she is old enough to be 
married, and for the furtherance of this object appoints him her 
guardian ; but Ruth falls in love with the new curate, Mr. Foster, 
instead, and engages herself to him in rather rapid fashion. The 
old man dislikes this new curly-headed clerical Adonis, but Cupid 
proves obstinate and foolish and selfish, and unlike herself alto- 
gether, and maintains her engagement. Upon which the grand- 
father has a fit and dies, and poor Cupid is left alone in the world, 
slenderly provided for, and under the guardianship of Mr. Robert 
Peyton, now on his travels as tutor to Hugh Elliot. Then, beeause 
she will not see the curly curate for a few days, he slights her 
sulkily and openly ; and for no better reason than this the engage- 
ment is broken off, and Adonis marries Carrie Jephson instead. 
Poor motives, these, for a psychological novel ! 
__ The story is full of incomplete ideas. One of these incomplete 
ideas is the passionate love which Laura Jephson has for Robert 
Peyton. She is said to have made him an offer, and she threatens 
Blanche Greyling darkly if ever she is successful in her love ; but 
nothing comes of it, and the reader feels it as just so much powder 
and shot wasted. Then there is an incompleteness in Aunt 
Griselda’s history which is also annoying. Griselda hates Blanche 
in the beginning, because she hated her mother before her for 
some mysterious reason, which at last turns out to be that a man 
PA yoo she was engaged jilted her for pretty Agnes Lennard, 
made the fairer girl an offer. Agnes refused him, and 
married instead Philip Greyling, Griselda’s brother; but this did 
not mollify the _— one, and she hated poor Agnes all the more 
because she did not prize her opportunity as she thought it 
deserved to be prized. But all this is told in a hazy, weak way, 
highly aggravating to the reader. Robert Peyton is on the Con- 
Blanche goes to Holland to her 
er and his second wife. ere, of course, everything offends 
her. Her father does not love her enough ; her little brother kicks 
gang him; her stepmother is beautiful, 
» and genial, but she is too healthy and well-endowed for 
the peevish girl. However, there is poof consolation. Kathleen 
(the step-mother) has a skeleton in her closet, and the rattling 
of its bones is soon audible. She has concealed her real name 
may her ree aan instead of having been a Disney, as she 
ad, was an Amersham. Now Amersham was the name of 
Griselda’s one-time lover, and of Philip Greyling’s rival with his 
former wife Agnes. He was a scamp and a ruffian, and was now 


the civilize 
though our author, 


a liberated convict; but he was Kathleen’s brother. He comes 
to Holland, where they are, and there is a scene; but all comes 
finally right. Philip acts like a man and a Briton—at first storms 
and raves, then knocks down his brother-in-law and cuts his head 
open, whereby the reader may suppose he renders that interesti 


person imbecile and harmless, and then forgives everybody 
round, and keeps the poor imbecile for life. orbid Blanche has 


for her lover impossible Hugh Elliot. She refuses him; but 
Robert Mf gy by a series of misunderstandings, thinks she has 
accepted him, whereupon he and Cupid make ~ Tay engage- 
ment, and there is room for a few heroics. ey find out 
in time that they do not love each other, and he goes out as 
a missionary, while she marries raw Johnny Ray, now a success- 
ful gentleman of education and position. Blanche and aunt 
Griselda become excellent friends together, and the former 
grasps at shadows to the end. If the reader is charitable, and 
wishes her well, he may believe that Robert Peyton will come 
back in the obscure future and render his idolizer happy; but 
that is quite a matter of choice and charity. If he has taken a 
apa dislike to the young lady, he will probably relieve his mind 
y maintaining that she will be an old maid to the end of time, 
and that, if she had married, she would have worn out her 
husband’s patience and affection before the wedding breakfast was 
cold. On the whole, then, Grasping at Shadows may be pro- 
nounced a decided failure, both in plot and general treatment. If 
Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel is to do better at any future time, she 
must first make her own ideas more definite to herself, and then 
take care that she treats them healthfully, and with vigour and 
pleasantness. As it is, she is hazy and unnatural to a painful 
extent; producing thin and indefinite work, and creating cha- 
racters that are both unpleasing and indistinct. And the union of 
weakness and unpleasantness is more than poor frail humanity, 
—* in the reading public, can bear patiently or without wry 
es, 


ARABIC POETRY IN SPAIN AND SICILY.* 


—_- the most interesting period of Arabic history and 
literature, and the one which has most directly influenced 
European culture, belongs to the time of the Moorish possession of 
Spain. It is well known how the almost demoniacal power which, 
in scarcely two generations after Mohammed, had carried his 
flag from the Chinese mountains to the Atlantic began to col- 
lapse shortly after these gigantic conquests were achieved. The 
Empire of the Chalifs, more colossal than either the Roman 
Empire before or the Mongolian after it, broke down almost 
simultaneously at its two extreme ends. While in the far-away 
East, in the hollows of Paropamisus, the primeval banner of Iran 
was lifted up anew by the Tahirites, the Sheiks of “ Andalus,” as 
all Spain was called, refused to be ruled any longer by the arbi- 
trary governors sent to them from distant Arabia. At- the 
same time, a change of dynasty took place in the heart of the 
Empire—a change sealed by one of the most dastardly massacres 
known even in Eastern history. Abu ’l Abbas, the first of the new 
Abbasside rulers, not satisfied with having completely superseded 
the Omayyads, resolved to page Rane out even to their last 
trace. Abdallah, the Governor of Damascus, received the order to 
invite all the scions of the unhappy house of Omayya to a feast 
of reconciliation and goodwill. At that feast, the recital of an 
appropriate poem having given the signal, they were all, about 
ninety in number, suddenly fallen upon and murdered. Carpets 
were drawn over the dying victims, and louder waxed the revel 
while the hall swam in their blood. Nor did this hecatomb satisfy 
the enthusiasts of the new era. The royal tombs were opened, and 
their ashes were given to the winds. 

But the star of the Omayyads that had gone down in the East 
shone forth anew in the West. Abdarrahman, a grandson of 
Hisham, had escaped. Of his many and strange adventures during 
his flight the Arab legend sings and says. At last, in the depths 
of the African desert, the Andalusian Sheikhs discovered him, 
and offered him the crown of Spain. In August, 755, he crossed 
the Straits, and was received in triumph by his new lieges. 
What internal and external foes there were, he swiftly subdued, 
and when Roland had broken his good sword Durenda at 
Ronceval, and the forlorn wails of his horn had died away, the last 
danger that threatened the independence of the realm seemed 
passed for ever. Soon the new Empire began to outshine all 
contemporary Europe in power and glory. Cordova, the city 
chosen as the capital by Abdarrahman, became the crown of 
Europe. The fame of its greatness and splendour, its hundreds 
of thousands of marble houses, its three thousand mosques, its 
twenty-eight suburbs, all thronged with the richest and happiest 
population under the sun, spread to the end of the world—even 
to the convent of Gandersheim in Saxony, to Hroswitha the 
poetess. In the midst of her lay of the martyrdom of St. Pelagius, 
she bursts forth into a rhapsody about this heathen city, “ the 
brightest splendour of the world.” 

f the Abbassides made Bagdad “the Athens of the East,” 
the Omayyads made Cordova the centre of all the science 
and art of the West. Apart from the capital, schools and 
academies arose through the length and the breadth of the 
Peninsula, and students from all parts of the world came to sit at 
the feet of the great masters of philosophy, mathematics, history, 
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medicine, and the rest, who had taken up their abode in that 
blissful land. The literature that sprang up from such an almost 
unprecedented movement of mind was enormous. No less than 
four hundred thousand books, mostly the works of Spanish authors, 
are recorded to have formed the library of Hakem, one of the later 
Omayyads, when it was partly destroyed by the Berbers. Six 
months were required to dispose of those literary treasures that 
had not perished in the assault. Yet-while all branches of litera- 
ture seem to have been cultivated with nearly equal assiduity 
and genius, the centre and flower of all was — Abdar- 
rahman I. himself cultivated the art of song. is stanzas 
to the palm-tree—which, it is said, he was the first to intro- 
duce into Europe, “the land of his exile”—are full of melod 
and feeling. In the course of centuries the guild of Mooris 
singers grew to such an extent thut the mere names of the 
most renowned among them would fill volumes. It had in 
fact come to this, that from the highest to the lowest in the 
land everybody more or less spoke the language of poetry. Al- 
Kazwini mentions some place where every peasant possessed the 
talent of improvisation, and a work still in existence treats 
—. of the poetically gifted kings and nobles of Andalusia. 
he women in the harems, the officials at their desks, the chro- 
niclers in the bewildering midst of their dates and names, the 
merchants in their business correspondence—all introduced some 


etical scrap or other in their spoken or written speech, if they | 
id not indeed burst out into an independent stanza or two. | 


Poetry was the all-pervading element, without which there 
seemed to be neither light nor life for these Moors. Nor was it 
to be feared that the literature of Spain should become one-sided 
and mannered, or its language corrupted by provincialisms, as 
would have been the case had there and no living contact with 
the lands of the East, where the well of Arabic flowed pure and 
undefiled. Not more surely do the literary productions of our day 
fly from one corner of civilization to the other than did those 
works of learning or poetry which had seen the light at the foot 
of the Sierra Morena or in the valleys of the Indian Caucasus 
reach the extreme ends of the Islamic dominions, carried thither 
by P pilgrims or well-equipped caravans. 
e have on a former occasion* endeavoured to indicate the 
peculiar character and tone of the poetry before Mohammed, as 
rincipally represented in the Kasida, the true offspring of the desert. 
ild, vague, monotonous, but emphatically tender and passionate, 
it almost invariably commences with a plaint for the lost love 
whose tent had been broken up and carried away during the night, 
then lovingly dwells upon the revenge to be taken by the aid of the 
swiftest of camels, most valiant of swords, and furthest-reaching 
of lances, and concludes with maxims of wisdom, expressive of 
the fleeting nature of life which comes and goes like a dwelling 
in the desert, while the skies are eternal and the stars will rise 
and set for ever and ever. ‘Well adapted as were these and 
similar strains for Beduins, they began to assume a strange in- 
congruousness when these same roving shepherds and robbers 
had become the kings of the world, dwelling in marble palaces 
which lay by cool streams, in palm and orange groves. When, 
therefore, the poets, pgs in the midst of the most refined 
and luxurious society of the Europe of the day, regardless of 
altered circumstances, kept on singing in the orthodox strains 
of the primitive Muailakat or Hamasa, they were swiftly re- 
minded of the reality of things. The “ oft-wept ruins of Chaula’s 
dwelling-place in the yellow sands,” Ibn Bessan, a writer of the 
riod, declares to have become rather oppressive. Nor does 
e believe that much effect will be given to the too frequent 
summons, “ Here let us halt, O friends, that we may weep.” 
And as regards the question, “Is this the trace of Umm 
Aufa?” nobody really could imagine, he says, that the busy 
winds would have kept the traces of that young lady intact for 
these many centuries. On the other hand, he suggests that 
there may be some a fields yet unexplored by the ancients, 
many a graceful thought and pleasing image that belongs to 
present springs and summers, preferable perhaps even to those 
strains which seemed universally accepted chiefly because their 
authors were long dead and gone. And, slowly but surely, 
a change did come over Andalusian Piously embody- 
ing many of the old traditions of Beduin thoughts and similes, 
there was yet a newness of sentiment, a sweet melodiousness, 
and an almost modern aw. pervading it which had been 
utterly unknown to the olden days. The former passionate out- 
bursts in praise of nature, of love, of hatred, of arms, of animals, 
become chastened and softened. In the religious strains of this 
riod there is, together with a fervour which at times verges on 
Lessticion, also perceptible that vague undetinable yearning after 
the Infinite which is almost a trait of our own day. The elegies 
and the drinking-songs of those times, their love-strains and their 
epigrams, are all more or less characteristic of the change. They 
sing, as was never sung in Arabic before, of nightly boatings by 
torchlight, of the moon’s rays trembling on the waves, of sweet 
meetings in the depths of rose-gardens, of the Pleiades, of the 
young cup-bearer, of the King’s prowess and generosity, of Spain’s 
glorious cities and rivers, mosques and villas, statuettes and 
vases, and of the far-away burning desert whence their fathers 
came. The most successful of these poetical compositions are 
generally the brief songs which embody the inspiration of the 
moment. The longer poems lack, to our Western minds, that 
unity of plan and execution to which classical models have 
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accustomed us. It is surprising how the Arabs—to whom and tp 
the Jews we owe the preservation of the great bulk of anti 
philosophy and science—should not have profited aught from Greek 
and Roman poets, with whose works they must surely have come 
in contact. ‘Their ignorance of them is indeed surprising, Ibn 
Chaldun, that most learned and accomplished littérateur. menti 
in support of his assertion that the Persians and Greeks too had 
great gots, the fact of Aristotle praising Homer, whom he himself 
only ew from hearsay. Ibn Roshd, the great philosopher’ 
of age be gathered from the fact that 

e defines Tragedy as “the art of approving,” an 
“the art of blaming.” 

And here we are led to a highly intricate question to which 
attention has repeatedly been drawn of late—namely, the in- 
fluence of the t and its literature, oral or otherwise, 
mediseval European literature. Arthur and his whole Round 
Table have been traced to the Persian legends of the Court 
of Kai Khosru or Nushirwan; the prototype of the Graal ig 
found in the cup of Djemjid; and whether or not these and 
similar strikingly parallel sagas have arisen independently of each 
other, there can be no doubt about many of the choicest gems 
of European folk-lore being originally Arabic. Yet nothing 
can be more absurd than the notions which contemporaneous 
Europe held about Moorish Spain. Mohammed is to Turpin a 
golden idol, guarded by demons, to whom human sacrifices are 
offered at Cadiz. The old French “Roman de Mahomet” ye. 
presents him as a baron surrounded by his vassals, p i 
the choicest forests, orchards, rivers, and meadows—in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca! Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Min- 
nesinger of Wartburg memory, relates how one Flegetanis, who 
knew the coming and going of the stars and their dread in- 
fluence upon man, had first written the story of the Graal 
in heathen (Arabic) characters. Gerbert, afterwards Pope Syl- 
vester II., who had studied in Seville, became the hero of 
mythic cycle. He had learnt from the Mohammedans what the 
flight and the singing of the birds betokened, how the dead 
were to be raised, and where lay the hidden treasures of the earth, 
Very differently, however, matters stood in the country i 
where, especially towards the end of the Arabic rule, a close 
connection between Arabs and Christians and their respective 
civilizations arose—at first in the North—chiefly through the 
influence of the “ Mozarabic” Christians and the Jews. It was 
the latter principally who, under the auspices of the Arabic 
dominion, not only produced a brilliant philosophical, astronomi 
grammatical, and poetical literature of their own, but also 


as the chief mediators between the antique and the modem, | 


the Eastern and Western, civilizations. It is, above all, Toledo 
which, after its capture by Alphonso IV., became the centre of 
Orient and Occident, and which therefore figures in the books of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the seat of necromancy and 
magic arts. It was there that young Germans learned the black 
art under Cesarius of Heisterbach; there Gherardo of Crem 
Michael Scott, and a host of others, subsequently suspected of all 
manners of devil’s lore, went to study Avicenna, Averroés, and 
Aristotle done into Arabic. Arabic learning became the common 
pay of the learned world, even as Arabic poetry had long 

en the common and cherished property of the non-Moham- 
medan people of Spain, Provence, cad even Italy, and remained 
so down to the terrible fall of Granada—a fall ever to be wept 
over in the history of Spain; if not of humanity. 

Whether, however, Arabic influence on the contents and form of 
the romance poetry of Spain, such as we know it, was quite as 
direct as the author of the work before us thinks—whether, in par 
ticular, the two most popular stanzas of Spanish-Arabic poetry, the 
“Muwashaha” and the “ Zadshal,” were grafted, unchanged almost, 
upon Spanish and Provengal poetry—we shall not here discuss. 
But there can be no doubt of the existence of most striki 
reminiscences of Arabic poetry in Perez de Hita’s histori 
romance of the civil wars of Granada, in the cycle of the 
Cid, and in the different Cancioneros, however similar or dissimilar 
their metres and the arrangement of their rhymes. Nor is its 


influence less apparent in early Italian ee Jacopo da Todi 
whic 


uses the same form for his Christian hymns h the Arabs used 
for the praise of Allah. Nota few of the “canzone,” “canzo- 
nette,” and even the “ ballatas” of Dunte, Petrarca, 

exhibit peculiarities of rhyme and metre belonging to the 
favourite Arabic lyrics. 

Next to Spain, Sicily, which had been subdued by the Arabs 
after hard and protracted fights at the beginning of the ninth 
century, claims our attention. But not before the middle of the 
tenth century, when Palermo became the seat of the Fatimide 
Governors, do the fruits of the enlightened Moorish rule become 
apparent. It was then first that over the - which in 
mythical times had listened to Daphne's - erd songs, and 
which afterwards echoed the verses of Stesichoros, Theocritos, 
and Bion, Semitic poetry lifted up its voice. Grave Emirs who 
had never heard of the name of Aeschylus rejoiced in pane 
Kasidas in the same groves where formerly Prometheus or the 
Oresteia had moved Hellenic hearts, and where Theron of 
and his white team, victorious in the hot race, had been immor- 
talized by Pindar himself. The golden days of Hiero of Syracus 
seemed to have arisen once more, and the voice of song was 
heard in the palace and in the fields. Even when the Moslem 
power was broken, Roger and his Norman kmights tried to 
perpetuate the culture of the conquered race. Their arts 
and sciences, their manners and customs, became the coveted 
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gus merors. The kings of the House of 
rar aot weir pageants and the ceremonial of their 
a4 royal household from the Arabs. Arabic were their coins 
bee ‘ their era, Arabic, nay Koranic, the mottoes an 
Aral s which they publicly adopted. Their palaces were not 
— ted in the name of the Trinity, but in that of Allah, 
ercifil the Compassionate. William the Good was, out- 
wardly at Jeast much more of a Mohammedan than a Christian; 
d ? Roger of Sicily, Monk Eadmer, his contemporary, relates 
th sone allowed a Moslem to embrace Christianity—* from 
reason I know not, but God will judge him.” Regard- 
w - Slian poetry, there is nothing specially charucteristic in 
ing . ~ remained to distinguish it from the Spanish —_ of 
wo h mat have spoken; except perhaps that to us, upon whom 
qu ai reminiscences would come crowding at every step, the 
i absence of the slightest allusion to Proserpina, to Poly- 
hemus, to Arethusa, and the rest, is somewhat strange, as strange 
P the constant allusions to- gazelles and camels in Sicily, which 
pe er harboured avy. There is, however, one unmistakable trait 
ag oe of these songs—namely, a certain voluptuous softness, 
which seems indigenous to the island itself. 
Of these and other topics connected with the Arabic rule in 
Europe the work before us pleasantly, though somewhat too rap- 
turously, discourses. Its chief merit, however, seems to us to 
lie in the translations of the poems with which it is richly 
studded. The whole history of Spanish-Arabic poetry has hitherto 
lain fallow, and this first attempt bodily to transplant some of 
its half-Eastern, half-Western, flowers into German soil deserves 
to be heartily a 0 Herr Von Schack has in many in- 
stances been peculiarly happy in the execution of his task. The 
whole tone and texture of these strange songs is often reproduced 
with a faithfulness reminding us of Riickert himself. In the face 
of the copious modern literature on the subject there seemed to 
be less occasion for the essays on Moorish art contained in the 
book, but they too give ample evidence of careful study, worthy 


of the author and his labour of love. 
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WEALTH AND WELFARE.* 


T= le who abuse modern fiction for being too exciting 
d too deeply interesting may find something more to their 
sober taste in the story before us. The nose with the keenest 
wer of scenting out sensation will be unable to detect the 
intest whiff of the fatal poison in these placid pages. And they 
are rather interesting on this account. They suggest reflections 
as to the peculiar nature of the pleasure that is to be got out of a 
plain story without a single incident which does not happen 
every day in rural districts, and without a bit of artistic colouring 
to give it distinction or to heighten its effects. We cannot | 
thinking that, if the too rash revilers of sensation were to re 
Wealth and Welfare honestly and carefully through, they would 
admit that, after all, the virtue of being uninteresting may be 
carried to a Pharisaic extent. It only makes two volumes, it is 
true; but two volumes of a dull book may pass for as much as a 
dozen of one that is exciting. It would be very unfair, however, 
to judge it by the standard of ordinary English novels. First of 
all, it is not English, but Swiss; and they lead simpler, na 
ruder lives among the yeomen in Switzerland than in that class in 
— whence our novelists commonly draw their characters 
and stories. And, in the second place, the book is not so much 
anovel as anidyl. It is a little picture of country life, of the 
plainest and most unruflled surface, or at least with only such 
tiny ripplings and commotions as may come of the breath of 
a summer breeze over a sheltered pool. And this is a pretty 
good subject for the artist, on certain conditions. You must 
not paint the pool so as to cover a piece of canvas big enough 
for a battle-piece. And an idyl of prose two volumes long is as 
unreasonably proportioned as a boudoir the size of achurch, An 
idyl distinctly means a little picture, and not a big picture; and 
hence the blunder of the writers who paint such pictures in three 
volumes, or any other number which implies the covering of a 
great deal of space. The condensation of poetry is necessary to 
represent the idy] in its right proportions, alike of surface and of 
depth. It is difficult, or even impossible, to secure in any sort of 
prose the effect of much deep and true feeling, excited by a slight 
play of circumstance. But if there be anything like elongation 
and elaborateness in the prose, the consequence is fatal. You 
must spin out artificially either the feeling or the play of cireum- 
stance, and to do either is to destroy the only true condition 
of success. If the feeling be so deep and of such a kind as to 
call for much space to give it expression, verse is the only right 
medium. And if the theme be very slight, it demands a corre- 
Ke eary in the prose treatment of it. Hence the dulness 
of Wealth and Welfare. The writer's feeling demands condensa- 
tion to be efiective, and so does the story which is supposed to be 
its source. 

The author begins his story as if it were going to be after the 
manner of a divine Pindaric ode. ‘True happiness,” he com- 
mences, “is a tender plant; noxious insects ever hover round it; 
an impure breath kills. Man is appointed its gardener, and has 
for his wages blessedness.” ‘There is a little confusion of thought 
here, by the way ; because blessedness and happiness are two words, 
but ‘only one and the same thing. The wages and the tender 
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gardener being rewarded for his care 
“How few there are,” the author 
goes on, having thus tri over his first metaphor, “that 
understand their business; how many themselves introduce into 
the close cup of the flower that flower’s deadliest foe ; how many 
look on unconcerned, or even amused, while fretful insects settle, 
aw, and fret, and the blossom fades.” The man, however, who 
oes understand these things “preserves his heart's 
saves his soul alive—these hanging together like: body and spirit, 
this world and the next.” This, it will be confessed, is rather a 
solemn exordium for a book that in a general way has all the 
———- of a two-volume novel—a novel, that is to say, of 
rather superior pretensions over the ordinary conventional 
volumes. And the author has the merit of preserving a consistent 
tone from the exordium down to the onl He never dive 
into a momentary flippancy, or allows himself to fall into a 
mood of high spirits. A solemn, serious dread of being lively 
haunts him throughout, and keeps him in a decorous but rather 
dull path. Yet, in spite of the constancy with which he skirts 
the borders of the dismal region of unreadableness, there isa 
certain air of calm and repose over his story which is far from 
displeasing. The still, simple, self-contained life of a yeoman 
family in the Canton of Berne is not disagreeable to reflect upon 
at a time when so much of our life, as of our literature, is 
feverish and overheated. If their aims are narrow, at least they 
are certain, and they are not without elevation; and this is, or 
ought to be, something in the eyes of more polished classes, who 
barely know their own aims, and who are distracted with restless- 
ness and never-ending strife after something, they know not 
what. The haste and hurry of modern English civilization, 
ever increasing and carrying us more impetuously f 
tend to deaden all capacity for simpler enjoyments, and 
sense of the worth of a tranquil life on which the eyes 
of all the world are not fixed. Wealth and Welfare recalls 
these and the like considerations, and reproduces this placid 
life with such verisimilitude that even the very dulness of it all 
begins, after about the middle of the first volume, to have some- 
thing of acharm. It is not unwholesome for a generation which, 
like our own, is restlessly set on some end of the garish sort—either 
a great deal of cash, or the bubble reputation, or luxurious livin 
more or less in public—that it should be reminded of a life 
There fa plot. A passin between 
ere is no pretence of a plot. ing estrangement 
the yeoman at his ph + little obstacles that prevent the 
course of true love from running smooth with one of their sons, 
the way in which the first is healed and the second are gradually 
overcome—this is pretty nearly the whole sum of the action of the 
book. The nearest approach to excitement or sensation is when 
the father of the son’s sweetheart tries to drive too hard a i 
about settlements, or when the son vows that he will rather give 
up his Mary Anne than get her at the price of injustice to the 
rest of his family, or when the mother of the house makes 
friends with the good man of the house. No violent emotion has 
any place in the story, and even the fearful entanglement which 
occupies so much room has no more tragic or deep-lying cause 
than that the wife is too fond of giving aid to the poor and sick, 
while her lord is just a touch too indolent, and apathetically keeps 
his beasts in the stalls when he might sell them for a geod price. 
After all, these may be causes of estrangement between men and 
women, like any others; and one must admit that bigamy is not the 
one moving-spring of evil and dissension in human life. A diligent 
“ farmeress”” may be as much vexed with her husband for keeping 
fat beasts in the stable, eating them out of house and home, when 
he might sell them at a gain, as a woman of another sort would 
be on finding out that he had a second wife alive in an 
adjoining parish. And if the estrangement grows up dull 
out of a scanty cause, the way in which it comes to an pa 
is equally removed from violent or catastrophic con- 
ditions. The farmeress’s heart is touched, that is all, 
with sorrow at the = which has been shed over their once 
happy household by the dissensions between the twaheads of it. 
So she “made a strong effort, strengthened herself in her faith 
and humility, behaved more cheerfully than her wont, and had a 
pleasant word for every one. What she had long left off doing 
she now did in; she handed every one their cofiee, and to 
Christian (her husband) first; then she came round with the 
milk, and as she knew that Christian was fond of the skin that 
gathers at the top of the jug, she took a spoon and put the most 
of it into his cup, and when he said, ‘Nay, stop, 1 have got 
enough,’ she replied, ‘Do you take it, there is plenty for the 
others.’” Our readers may see from this the simplicity with 
which the writer works, He has no eye for mental subtleties 
more remote or dimly seen than a fondness, for example, for the 
skin that gathers at the top of a milk-jug. His heroine is full of 
no more transcendental sentiment than a humble desire to see her 
house full of sunshine and peace, and her inarticulate fashion of 
peace-making consists in handing her enemy his coffee first, and 
going round with the milk-jug to him. He delights in giving a 
long description of the repose and contentment and holy feeli 
of the Sunday which followed the reconciliation, when they all 
went to church and heard an edifying sermon. And the author 
has the signal merit of filling his story with true religious feeling 
without canting. He 1epresents religion as quietly colouring con- 
duct, and not inflating its professors with acrimonious or whining 
declamations, In this point we like Wealth and Welfare very 
much better than some of the New England books which in 


lant are identical, the 
y the object of his care. 
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many respects it resembles. The feeling of the New England 
piety is wider, more closely and visibly connected with hard 
reasoning, more explosive, more epigrammatic. But perhaps you 
see piety at its best before it has reached the explosive and ri 
grammatic stage, when it is simple and unconscious and humble, 
giving a tone to conduct, and not spending itself in windy 
janglings. 

We wish that the author had had a shade more humour. He 
makes an effort now and again, but his humour is not less placid 
and reposeful than the rest of his writing. ‘“ What, indeed,” he 
asks in one place when a girl first sees her brother’s sweetheart, 
“jis there of such importance to a young girl as the outward 
semblance and whole attire of another? ‘Till she knows the exact 
cut and colour of every item the new-comer has on, she has no 

eace!” “It is, however, fortunate that each of the girls, 

aving taken each other’s measure, generally comes to the conclu- 
sion, ‘ Well, thank God, if I’m not as pretty as she, I don’t see 
much reason to envy her. But I shall never rest till l have a 
collar or a boddice just like hers, or perhaps even handsomer.’ ” 
This is very mild, certainly ; but a mild book once or twice a year 
taken in moderation may x one . It acts as a drag on the 
mind that is rushing too swiftly dow 


n the slopes of the sensational 
Avernus. 


DARGAUD’S HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 


hag is yet room fora great deal to be said about Queen 
Elizabeth, and there does not appear to be any lack of persons 
ready to furnish us with views of the character and times of the 
last sovereign of the Tudor race. As to their qualifications for the 
task, that is altogether another question. With the evidence at 
present before them, readers will probably not be induced to 
change opinions which have been formed according to the bias of 
the historian they have read, or by comparison of the accounts 
that have been given us by her biographers or by the writers of 
the political history of her times. But there may be much hidden 
in the State Papers of the Record Office, or in the collections of 
foreign archives, which may yet throw light upon the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

That M. Dargaud has a view of his own is plain enough, and 
the racy motto that he has printed on his title-page leads the 
reader to expect that it will be unsparingly exhibited. He pro- 
fesses his desire to be impartial, but he does not attempt to conceal 
that, whereas in his description of Lady Jane Grey and the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots he had to contend against undue 
artiality for the subject of his biography, in giving a portrait of 

Jlizabeth his desire is to be fair in spite of his dislike. We are far 
from objecting unreservedly to partiality and pe udice in an his- 
torian. Soa udiced writers of history are the dullest of all authors. 
Neither does the candid avowal of a prejudice at all detract from 
our estimate of an author’s powers of judgment. Our first care, 
therefore, was to endeavour to find out what sort of authorities 
M. Dargaud had made use of, and then what sort of use he had 
made of them. The first question was easily solved, for at the end 
of the volume is an enumeration, occupying twelve pages, of the 
works consulted by the author, together with a brief account 
of his estimate of the value of some of them, including a short 
dissertation on the grounds for spelling Cecil's name Burleigh, 
though he himself mostly spells it Burghley. The list begins with 
the name of David Hume, and ends with that of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. And amongst other names we are surprised to find such 
extraordinary mistakes of spelling as Strippe, and Witaker, and 
Néal. We soon found, therefore, that we were not to expect much 
addition to the hitherto known facts of Elizabeth’s life and reign. 
Still a valuable account might be elicited from sources already 
commonly known, and we were not daunted. We proceeded to 
inquire what use had been made of the writer’s authorities, and we 
checked a few facts by reference to books that are known to all 
readers of history, and are indeed referred to by M. Dargaud him- 
self. We forbear to trouble our readers with an enumeration of 
the of fact these but we select 
asingle specimen just by way of cautioning readers against an 
as regards small matters :— 

La reine Marie étant morte, le 17 novembre 1558, 4 midi et quelques 

minutes, les communes furent immédiatement appelées & la barre de la 
Chambre des lords, Des qu’elles eurent pris place, Heath, évéque d’Ely et 
lord chancelier, annonga officiellement au parlement tout entier le change- 
ment de régne, 
Now—to say nothing of the affectation of accuracy shown in trans- 
lating “ about noon,” which is the time roughly assigned by Lin- 
gard to the Queen's death, “a few minutes after rem o'clock,” 
when in reality the Queen died some hours before midday-—we 
observe that Heath was Archbishop of York, and never had been 
Bishop of Ely. We conjecture that Ely is M. Dargaud’s way of 
rendering Ebor into English. The mistake is of more importance 
than at first sight it seems, because it shows that M. Dargaud 
knows nothing of the name of so skilful a diplomatist as Thirlby, 
who, at the time he speaks of, was Bishop of faly and Ambassador 
at Cambray. 

If the reader casts but a hasty glance over the pages of the 
volume, the ridiculous mistakes in the spelling of English proper 
names will not tend to remove the impression created by the de 


* Histoire d’Elisabeth d Angleterre. Par J. M. Dargaud. Paris: Li- 
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covery of a few blunders of fact. M. Dargaud has in 
beaten, by some earlier French writers of lish fam Ay 
point of grotesqueness in spelling family names; yet We can. 
not acquit him of inaccuracy merely because such’ second. 
writers as Varillas have been guilty of worse mistakes, ft ; 
difficult to conceive how a writer who has read so much on 
have admitted such extraordinary modes of spelling surnames ag 
occur throughout the volume. Thus, we have Trokmo 
Velverton, Markam, Davers, and Hatway. This last will pro- 
bably not be recognised. It is M. Dargaud’s mode of representing 
the maiden name of Shakspeare’s wife—Ann Hathaway. 

Yet, in spite of what we have said, the volume is interest. 
ing and not without some value. It consists rather of 9 gal- 
lery of portraits 5 the period than of a continuous 
history of the reign. M. Dargaud sees both things and people in 
a true light. And, if he presses his comparisons sometimes 
further than they will bear, there is a freshness about his con. 
ceptions that goes a long way towards atoning for so venial g 
fault. He has taken great pains to familiarize himself with 
English ground. He has evidently seen something of lish 
society, and visited many of the scenes of his vivid descriptions, 
Yet all the trouble he has taken has not saved him from fal]; 
into mistakes that an English writer could scarcely have made, 
The errors, indeed, are for the most part insignificant in them- 
selves, and lead to no more serious consequences than the beget- 
ting of a distrust of the author’s accuracy. But few Englishmen 
can read without a smile of the pans ted Exchange which 
was rebuilt after the fire of 1666 as being the same that now 
meets the eye, whilst the true description of its facade shows that 
M. Dargaud is entirely unconscious of the different style of archi- 
tecture which characterizes the seventeenth and the nineteenth 
centuries respectively, 

Amongst what we have called the portraits in this gallery, 
foremost, of course, is that of the Queen herself; and though M. 
Dargaud has scarcely added a single fact to what has been in print 
before, and indeed has omitted some material points in the 
evidence which would generally have stangthenel | his opinion, 
yet his verdict on the character of Elizabeth may be accepted as 
truth. He might very well have written his book for the sake 
of illustrating the motto of his title-page. It runs as follows:— 

Vierge, non; femme, peut-étre; reine et grande reine assurément— 
Catherine II. (1775). 4 
His picture of the Queen at the age of sixty, affecting the juvenile 
in the presence of her courtiers and of ambassadors from foreign 
Courts, is felicitously wound up with the sentiment—“ Quant a sa 
virginité, c’était un dogme.” Though the author professes to have 
read the Burghley State Papers as published by Haynes, and 
though he is aware of the important discoveries recently made at 
Simancas, yet neither of these valuable sources of information 
has been pressed into his service, although, as regards this 
point, they greatly strengthen the conclusion he has arrived 
at. One of the author’s great merits is that his hatred for Eliza- 
beth and his admiration of Mary of Scotland never lead him to 
misrepresent or to exaggerate facts. There is enough, no doubt, 
here as in other French works of history, of exaggerated expres- 
sion ; but the exaggeration is wholly in the language, and not in the 
matter, and the misstatements of facts are, in general, both acci- 
dental and trifling, such as those we have above referred to. M. 
Dargaud would probably —- to rank as an authority, but he 
has every claim to be considered a sprightly writer and an inde- 
pendent thinker. And some of the pictures he has drawn are 
exquisitely finished. He draws sometimes upon his imagination, 
but he never represents his conceptions as facts that are proved. 
If, following in the wake of Sir Walter Scott, he introduces Shak- 
speare at the festivities of Kenilworth, we are unable to find fault 
with him, even though we are sure that the scene is invented for 
the sake of introducing a glowing eulogium on our great English 
poet and dramatist. And his narrative of the tragic end of Essex 
at the early age of thirty-three is not the less interesting because 
he sums up the evidence for the affecting story of the retention 
of the ring by Lady Nottingham, in the doubting language, 
“C’est une légende, qui est peut-étre de l'histoire.” Neither is 
his Te of the character of Bacon less keen because he has 
thought proper to designate him under the character, which so 
little belongs to him, of a metaphysician. 

M. Dargaud is a good hater, and one of the especial poe of 
his hatred and contempt is Philip Il. of Spain. The following 
account of the King’s death is characteristic of the writer:— 

Philippe II s’éteignit & trois heures du matin, le 13 septembre, dans son 

lais VEseurial Il avait fait allumer un le Notre-Dame de 

ontserrat, tenait d’une main son rosaire et de l’autre main le crucifix que 
son pere Charles-Quint avait baisé en mourant: c’est ainsi qu’il expira 
dans la crainte de V’avenir pour sa fille, dans la peur de l’enfer pour son ame, 
dans la mélancolie de la royauté, du soleil d’Espagne et des bichers de 
V'Inquisition ; c’est ainsi que ce mauvais homme alla rendre compte de ses 
débauches, de ses ‘auto-da-f , de ses assassinats et de tous ses forfaits au Dieu 
de justice. 
Possibly M. Dargaud’s hatred for Philip enables him to feel a 
— admiration for those naval ‘successes of England which 
ushered in the era which was destined to give her the unquestioned 
right to the title of “ mistress of the seas.” We quote another 
a which illustrates the author’s powers of comparison. 

ith its beauties and its faults it affords a fair specimen of his 
style of writing :— 


L’Angleterre sortit vivante de l’Océan, qui devait l’engloutir. Mais son 
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son progres, soit par les batailles, soit les 
ov la mit Armada éclaira la Grande-Bretagne d’un trait de 
Jumitre. erxes catholique. Comment écha aux 

Philippe, que la Grece échappa aux Perses. 

as Py resse de Delphes, inspirée par le génie de Thémistocle comme par 
Y it répondu au peuple d’Athénes: “ Tout est — si Jupiter ne 

un dieu, = de quitter vos villes de pierre pour des villes de bois.” 

vous avait dicté V’oracle l’interpréta. _ fit construire des 

le grand roi dans les parages de Salamine. 

non moins sublime jaillit de l’intelligence d’Elisabeth. Elle 

Un eam arine qui anéantit la flotte gigantesque de Espagne et qui 
suscita Ag Cette marine toujours croissante s’emparera successivement 
lui septentrionale, de I’Inde et de la Chine, 
de PAmériqht. Poth fut en cette mémorable conjoncture la fondatrice de 

sibylle couronnée de l’Occident. Elle eut son Thémistocle, 

- ide Drake. Elle créa, elle aida du moins le mouvement fécond, le 
Vintrépide ‘al qui devait faire de son ile une bien colossale nation. Rien 
souttle Fiisabeth, si Shakspeare, son Eschyle, eit célébré comme le 
poste ‘antique la victoire de l’héroisme contre le nombre. 

It is not probable that, if the publication of the State Papers from 
our poet: Office had been further advanced, M. Dargaud would 
have altered his plan to any considerable extent, for in fact he has 
not made the use that he might have done of the volumes either of 
Domestic or Foreign Correspondence that have been already pub- 
lished. The reader who is versed in the history of the period will 
therefore complain that the views which pervade the book are 
both partial and superficial. In particular, he will miss the develop- 
ment of the internal and domestic policy of Elizabeth’s reign; but 
if the learner of history wants an outline to guide him through 
the intricacies of the last half of the eventful sixteenth century, 
M. Dargaud’s work inay be recommended as interesting, even to 
the extent of being called fascinating. And for ourselves we 
will add, that we rarely find ourselves differing from the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. 


l’Angleterre et 


HUNTING IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.* 


Ts hunting instinct is doubtless a relic of our savage state. 
It was necessary in the remote days when we were running 
wild in woods, and becomes a less important part of our nature 
with every advance in civilization. It may be doubted whether 
it will ever quite die out, when we observe the passion to which 
it gives rise even in the artificial circumstances under which it 
has to find a satisfaction in England. But opportunities for 
hunting on the grand scale are daily retiring further from us. 
There is epee og of the largest kind still to be found in 
the ranges of the Himalayas and in Central Africa ; but neither of 
those countries can be reached without considerable expense of 
time and money. Meanwhile, English sportsmen seem scarcely 
to be aware of the chance which is offered to them in a country 
comparatively so accessible as the Southern States of America. 
According to Captain Flack, the expenses of a six months’ trip to 
Texas, including travelling expenses and every necessary expendi- 
ture, should not exceed 250/. In the bill of fare which he offers 
as an attraction are bears, deer, panthers, wild cattle, turkeys, 
quails, woodcocks, snipes, and innumerable ducks. Captain Flack 
writes with the calm zeal of a Leather-stocking. He firmly believes 
that a life of hunting is the happiest which can fall to our lot here 
below. He shows not the slightest tendency to brag; but he evi- 
dently assumes as an axiom that no reasonable being can prefer 
London to the American backwoods. It must be envy or depraved 
morals which suggests such a profanity. The very thought of it 
a him to one of the rare ebullitions of eloquence with which 
book—otherwise written with commendable simplicity—is in- 
terspersed. “ Pious white-chokered respectability,” he thinks, may 
sneer at his pursuits. But the hunter knows that the sneer is due to 
envy, “and that the never satisfied skekel-collector would willingly 
part with half his pelf to be able to lead such a life, ‘under the 
greenwood tree.’” It is a pleasant illusion, and not an uncommon 
one in any walk of life, that you are the object of universal envy. 
Captain Flack is profoundly convinced of the delights of a life 
untroubled by tax-collectors (to whom he seems to have a special 
puipathy), by “twaddle about the last ball or new opera,” or even 
a wife. “The hunter,” he remarks, “is spared those little 
ebullitions of temper to which sometimes earthly angels give way, 
and he is left with no one to quarrel with but himself; and as his 
life is spent in healthy toil, his mind is free from earthly cares, 
his temper is always even and good.” We will not attempt to 
argue against this doctrine, as it is clearly desirable that there 
should be a variety of tastes in the world. Captain Flack 
has given the most indisputable evidence of his own sin- 
cerity by living “for many long years” supported by his 
ae His plan was to settle with a few companions in the neigh- 
ourhood of some remote Southern town and make an honest 
living by Providing it with game, thus combining business with 
pleasure. “He admits, incidentally, that during this life his com- 
panions sometimes “complained of dulness”; but, owing to a 
praiseworthy habit of constantly sending haunches of venison to 
the editors of newspapers, he was himself well supplied with 
light literature even in the backwoods; and we presume that it 
1s partly to this literary taste that he owes the power of writing a 
ber agreeable account of his pursuits. 
here is little, indeed, in the book in the way of adventures pro- 
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perly so called. None of the wild animals of America are equal for 
ramatic purposes to the monsters of the Old World. The hunter 
cannot be crushed by anything bigger than a bison, nor torn to 
pieces by any claws worse than those of a grizzly. Captain Flack 
was too far south for this last animal, the occasion of the most 
ey | stories of American sport; and except a panther or two 
and a few black bears, of whom he speaks with something like 
affection, he got into very little trouble with the carnivora. The 
narrowest escape he relates was from a wild bull—that is, from 
one of the domestic breed run wild ; and perhaps the most origi 
adventure is that of being treed by peccaries. A herd of these 
interesting animals caught him one evening, and reduced him to 
take refuge in a tree. They mounted guard at the bottom, and 
kept him sitting in the branches for six hours. Being in the 
middle of an American forest, and at a considerable distance from 
the planter’s house, we feel somewhat surprised at the remedy he 
adopted, which was simply to shout lustify, What is still more 
er a tax-collector happened to be within hearing, and 
fetched him relief—the only occasion, he remarks, when the pre- 
sence of a tax-collector was ever welcome to him, and certainly 
one when it must have been very unexpected. To cut the most 
difficult knot in the book by the intervention of a tax-collector 
shows more regard for accuracy of narrative than for romance ; 
but, to say the truth, there is very little that is romantic in 
the character of the backwoodsman. The incident related of 
Boone is perhaps the nearest approach to it. That distinguished ex- 

lorer won his wife whilst engaged in what is called fire-hunting. 

he plan is to carry a torch, the light from which “shines” the 
ta of the deer, who —- from curiosity, On this occasion 

ne “shined” a pair of eyes, which he fortunately recognised as 

not belonging to a deer, in time not to shoot, and their rietor 
soon afterwards became Mrs. Boone. The more 
at American camp-fires is of a different order. Such is the story 
of Elkanah Gilkey and his marvellous dog Truetongue. 
Truetongue’s death, Elkanah mended his buckskin breeches with 

art of his dog’s hide. “Ever afterwards, Elkanah found more 
saws than ever, for as soon as ever he came near one or any kind 
of varmint, the patch would swell up and strain and throb so 
much that it nearly burst the stitches. 

Every hunter is or should be something of a naturalist, and 
Captain Flack evidently takes an interest in the habits of the 
animals he destroys, although some of the anecdotes he relates 
strike us as being rather apocryphal, if more like truth than that 
of the dogskin patch. There is said to be a natural horror of 
snakes in the human mind. Mr. Frank Buckland, indeed, and 
some other persons of peculiar tastes, have boasted of their inti- 
macy with the tribe; but, as a rule, they are the objects of a 
disgust which takes the form of telling very singular stories about 
them. Two or three such anecdotes are given by Captain 
Flack, not on his own authority, but apparently with a 
certain qualified belief. Thus we meet our ancient friend, the 
little girl who was bewitched by a black snake, and in the 
habit of giving it milk out of her own saucer. There is a still 
more fearful legend of the vengeance of a slave. This villain 
enticed two snakes to the neighbourhood of his master’s house; 
then slaying one, he trailed it along the ground and hid it for a 
few minutes in the bed of the master’s daughter; the other snake 
following up the trail, got into the bed, and when the young lady 
accidentally touched it, it inflicted a fatal bite. Captain Flack ma; 
find this interesting anecdote related with many circumstanti 
and terrible detaits in Eugene Sue’s ingenious novel of Atar Gull. 
We should add that he gives the story about the fascination on 
the somewhat uncertain authority of the St. Louis (Mo.) Herald, He 
does not tell us whence he derived the latter. Snakes’ bites are rare 
in America. For the bite of a rattlesnake, Captain Flack places 
“unbounded confidence in unlimited quantities of the best 
whisky.” For the Mocassin snake it is said that the onl 
remedy is to tie a ligature both above and below the wound, oat 
resolutely cut the flesh right down to the bone; after which the 
wound should be cauterized. “If the patient,” says Captain 
Flack, “survives both the venom and the antidote, he must 
sess a very strong constitution.” Another animal generally looked 
upon with particular disgust, but which Captain Flack conde- 
scends to study, is the alligator. The ordi backwoodsman 
knows nothing about him except that he looks like a log, will 
live upon anything he can get, and, when he.can get nothing, will 
live without. This last theory he was a perteay confirmed in by an 
ingenious and humane naturalist. e began by fastening the 
mouth of an alligator permanently open, to which it made not the 
slightest objection; he then tried to drown it by sinking it beneath 
great weights under water, but it neither drowned nor struggled ; he 
next tried the effect of thrusting large quantities of food forcibly down 
its throat, where it remained several days without being digested; 
then he deprived it of all food for several weeks, and it incre 
in size and fatness ; from all which it may be safely inferred that 
the alligator has a somewhat phlegmatic temperament. It appears, 
however, that, when tamed, the alligator is not such a fool as he 
looks. A man in New Orleans kept one in his backyard in the 

lace of a watchdog. A young lady brought an action against 

im, as she was in the habit of crossing the yard and was put in 
fear of her life. On the trial, however, it was proved that the 
alligator was naturally a peaceable and well-conducted pe 
and that the lady had so far forgotten the natural benevolence o 
her sex as not merely to tickle him in the ribs with a long pole, 
and to throw brickbats at him, but even on one occasion to sear 
his back with a red-hot iron. The alligator was honourably 
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sonny and the lady bound over to keep the peace towards 
The rss part of the book, however, is written in a spirit of 


stern allegiance to hunting, which allows few of these anecdotical 
excursions into the domains of natural history. Captain Flack 
apparently thinks that this is a highly commendable pursuit, so long 
as it is kept in due subordination to that which was evidently in- 
tended one man’s chief occupation here below—the pursuit and 
slaughter of game. Of the various modes in which every beast 
that roams the prairie or the forest may be trapped and slain, 
from a buffalo down to a quail and even a bee, Captain Flack is 
full and explicit. He goes with real zest into the mysteries of 
driving buffaloes, of lassoing wild horses, of “ still hunting,” and 
“jumping” deer; he describes also, though with a reservation 
against its employment when not strictly necessary, the “ cowardly 
and dangerous” practice of “fire-hunting”; he tells how to set 
traps for bears, when they cannot be reached in their impenetrable 
canebrakes; and how to shoot prairie-game, or ducks, or wild 
turkeys. Upon this last topic, indeed, he becomes unusually eloquent. 
The turkey seems to be a remarkably cunning bird. An old hunter 
once chased one for three years, only catching sight of him twice. 
“TI hunted that ’ar gobbler in the same range till I know’d his 
track and his yelp as well as I do my own dogs; but the critter 
were so knowing that when I ‘called’ he would run from me, 
taking the opposite direction to my footmarks.” This intelligent 

bbler was at last circumvented by the backwoodsman, who, as 
it seems, after three years’ meditation, hit upon the —_ of put- 
ting on his shoes heels foremost, Then he said, “I gave a call, 
pos boys, it would have done your heart good to have seen that 
turkey come trotting down the ridge towards me, looking at my 
tracks, and thinking I had gone the other way.” This “ calling” 
means imitating the call of the turkey-cock, at which some 
hunters are great proficients. To do it properly requires great 
patience, as ten minutes or a quarter of an hour should be 
allowed between successive “clucks,” and the bird attracted very 
gradually. Captain Flack is so much delighted, however, 
with the process that he describes it twice over at full length, 
leaving plenty of time between the clucks, first as it might happen 
generally, and secondly, as it happened on one particular occasion ; 
the whole narrative occupying sixteen pages. As a rule, however, 
Captain Flack is not unduly prolix; he succeeds in restraining bis 
enthusiasm, and is content to tell us that many things are beyond 
description, without proving it by experiment; and his book, if 
not equal to many books about hunting in more exciting regions, 
is amusing for persons intending to stay at home, aud will doubt- 
less be also useful to those who are about to travel in Texas. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

DOLF STAHR * has added a fourth portrait to his Roman 
gallery of questionable characters. Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, does not share the good fortune of ‘Tiberius and Cleo- 
patra in enlisting Dr. Stahr’s sympathies. He feels no vocation 
to undertake her cause, and allows the accredited version of this 
vindictive, unfeeling, and imperious woman’s character to pass 
with only a mild occasional correction. In fact, any white- 
wash he might have bestowed upon her sepulchre must have 
been borrowed from that of Tiberius, recently so much embel- 
lished by the labour of Stahr, but at the expense of Tacitus. 
Stahr’s favourite device for excusing Tiberius was to account 
for suspicious circumstances by reference to certain supposed 
memoirs of Agrippina, where all the Emperor’s actions were 
conjectured to have been systematically maligned. He has 
thus precluded himself from advancing much in Agrippina’s 
favour when she, in turn, should pass under his review. Nor, 
indeed, does it appear that any such motives existed to mis- 
represent Agrippina as may not irrationally be surmised in the 
case of Tiberius, or that the usual view of her character involves 
any such psychological difficulties as the account which has 
come down to us of the recluse of Capri. What is wanting 
to Agrippina is, however, richly made up in Messalina, in 
whom Stahr sees another victim, to a considerable degree at 
least, of Agrippina’s slanders. The reasons assigned seem very 
weak ; we have no right to set aside the unanimous testimony of 
historians merely on account of the extraordinary nature of the 
circumstances they relate. The silence of Seneca, on which Stahr 
lays great stress, is easily explained when we remember that 
essalina was the mother of Octavia, Nero’s wife, and perhaps 
the theme of Seneca’s own muse. In an appendix, Stahr gives 
an analysis of the Octavia and the Apocolocyntosis, He refuses 
to ascribe either work to Seneca—the first perhaps on insufficient 
unds, when the resemblance to the style of the other tragedies 
is considered. With respect to the second, we are disposed to 
agree with him, not so much for the reasons alleged as because 

it appears, from cap. 8, that the author was not a Stoic. 
ertzberz’s history of Greece under the dominion of the 
Romans+ is a highly interesting work, the more so as the writer 
does not confine himself to narrative, but enters at length into the 
ree and social questions abundantly suggested by his theme. 
any of these interesting subjects of research are exceedingly 


* Agrippina, die Mutter Nero’s. Von Adolf Stahr. Berlin: Guttentag. 
London: Asher & Co. 

+ Die Geschichte Griechenlands unter der Terrschaft der Rimer. Von 
G. F. Hertzberg. The i. Tlalle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
London: Williains & Norgate. 


bscure, the needful particulars, def 
obscure, the needfu iculars, defective at the best, havi 
laboriously gleaned Page multitude of authors, and a pe 
of modern writers having been in general engrossed by the i 
attractive passages of Grecian history. The melancholy cma 
the decay of Greece is, notwithstanding, of especial signifies 
in our own times, as it suggests the difficulty of small § a 
however distinguished for civilization, preserving their inde 
dence in the midst of great military monarchies. All thought. 
ful readers will find both instruction and entertainment ia Te 
Hertzberg’s work, although his lively style does not invariably 
attain to the dignity of history. 

The chronicle of the parish priest of Susel* extends from the 
beginning of the tenth to the end of the fifteenth century, and is 
a valuable contribution to the history of Northern Europe. At’ 
first it is exceedingly fie but the latter portion has m 
of those quaint anecdotes and naive expressions of feslj 
which frequently render these old chronicles so amusing, In = 
cording the death of Mahomet II. the writer subjoins:—« Cujus 
exequiis tota concio gaudet infernalis.” Our Edward IV. gets a 
better character than he deserved :—“Rex virtuosus fuit et dilector 
sequitatis.” 

‘he third volume of Jaffé’s great collection + contains documents 
relating to the archbishopric of Mentz. The most important of 
these are the epistles of St. Boniface, written about the middle of 
the eighth century. 

The history of the Great Elector’s will { is an illustration of the 
advantages enjoyed by a living dog over a dead lion. No sooner 
were his eyes closed than his testament was suppressed without 
ceremony, and the Austrian Court, who had received a valuable 
consideration from him on condition of causing it to be execu 
readily accepted another from his son as a reward for the betra 
of their trust. Their behaviour was indescribably base; that of 
the Elector’s successor, though illegal, may be excused by the 
impolitic provisions of the document he annulled. Under the 
influence of his wife, the stepmother of his successor, the Great 
Elector had gone much too far in making provision for the 
children of a second marriage. His will would certainly have been 
the occasion of discord, possibly of civil war; om it may be 
confidently alleged that Austrian statesmen never acted with less 
foresight than when they exchanged the opportunity of embar- 
rassing their rival for a small accession of territory, of which they 
were ultimately deprived by the grandson of the prince from 
whom they it. 

Dr. Richter’s work on French legislation § during the Reyo- 
lution is partly a critical, partly an historical, treatise. Much 
attention is necessarily devoted to the old legislation, whose 
abuses the new laws were designed to correct. ‘The reform 
of the entire political and social fabric was so unsparing that 
hardly any relation in which one man can stand to another is 
exempted from the scope of Dr. Richter’s survey. Everywhere 
his treatment is masterly, enlivening the most technical subj 
and equal to the most comprehensive. His work will be foun 
of great value to all students of law, politics, and political 
economy. 

Dr. Mayer's “ Contribution to the Question of the Soul” || may 
not greatly enlighten us as to the nature of souls in general, but it 
proves the individual soul of the author to be highly sensitive and 
impatient of contradiction—were not a philosopher concerned, one 
would have almost said, testy and pugnacious. A certain Dr. 
Westhoff has, it seems, presumed to differ from Dr. Mayer, whose 
opinions lean strongly to thé materialistic side of the question. 

hilosophers of this school are prone to take credit for a a 
immunity from personal feelings, which are supposed to t 
amid the mists of metaphysics, but to perish as soon as brought 
into the pure atmosphere of science. ‘heir practice is rarely 
in accordance with their professions; and Dr, Mayer, in particular, 
has nearly convinced us that the work of the unhallowed Westhoff 
must be of some weight and moment, no trivial cause appearing 
adequate to account for such an outbreak of vindictive spleen. 

A widely different example of self-appreciation is aflorded by 
the celebrated Vischer 4], the first essay of whose new volume 1s 
devoted to an examination of his own esthetic system, and the 
strictures passed upon it. It is remarkable for its temperate tone 
and the liberality of its admissions. The next essay is a defence 
against a charge of hostility to the Italians, whom the author 
had accused of habitual cruelty to animals. Can it be true that 


this unamiable trait is a characteristic of all the Latin races? In: 


a third paper, written just before the outbreak of the wat, 
German politics are discussed in a somewhat desponding spirit. 
The life of Diderot **, by Karl Rosenkranz, is a valuable con- 


* Chronicon Sclavicum quod vulgo dicitur Parochi_Suselensis. _Nieder- 
sichsisch und Lateinisch, herausgegeben von E, A. T. Laspeyres. Ltibeck 
Aschenfeldt. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicurum. Tom 3. Monwmenta Moguntina. 
Edidit P. Jafié, Beroliniz Weidmann. London: Asher & Co. 


Das Testament des Grossen Kurfiirsten.. Yon J.G. Droysen. Leipzig: 


Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Staats- und Geselischafts-Recht der Franzisischen Revolution von 1789- 
1804,. Dargestellt von Dr. Carl Richter. 2 Bde. Berlin: Springer. 
Londen: Asher & Co, 

| Zur Seelenfrage. Won Dr. A. Mayer. Mainz: Zabern. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

 Kritische Ginge. Neue Folge. Von F.T. Vischer. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Diderot’s Leben und Werke. Von Karl Rosenkranz. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co, 
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hical literat Though not possessing the 
i hical literature. 
Rousseau, Diderot is perhaps for that very 
sre a better representative of the spirit of an epoch unpropitious 
sedistinguished geuius, and which rather aimed at the diffusion 
es wide encyclopedic culture. He is the most erfect represen- 
me of the French school of thought, with 1 its merits and 
defects —its philanthropy, its love of truth, its zeal for justice and 
Tiberty on the one hand; its narrowness, its superficialness, its 
oy editing morality, its deadness of imagination, on the other. 
itis impossible to read Diderot and his associates without being 
reminded of the disciples of Confucius, or without perceiving that 
the mind of Europe would as surely have stagnated under philo- 
sophical as under ecclesiastical instruction. Rosenkianz proves 
himself a most careful end unprejudiced critic of Diderot’s philo- 
~ Ji as of his fictions and esthetic writings. At the 


wy bas ‘ae has resisted the temptation, which would have 
heat too stropg for most of his countrymen, of subordinating 


usiness of a biographer to disquisitions of this sort. 
te ee Diderot, although his life was in general far from 
eventful, lost amid the crowd of more brilliant and striking per- 
es whom the biographer finds oceasion to introduce. ‘The 
work is indeed a model of skill, and shows that the author, who 
is well known as a critical and msthetical writer, has not under- 
“taken to teach others to write without possessing the art himself. 
All the usual sources of information seem to have been diligently 
turned to account, aud the writer has had the additional advan- 
of consulting Diderot’s correspondence with Madlle. Voland, 
rved at St. Petersburg. Rosenkrauz’s estimate of Diderot’s 
‘character is in geveral highly favourable, and pave not mate- 
rially different from Mr. Carlyle’s, due allowance being made for the 
latter's peculiarities. Mr. Carlyle’s brilliant essay on Diderot, like 
most of his essays, is not so much a judicial estimate of the man 
as an oration on certain ideas which just then happened to present 
themselves to the essayist with peculiar vividness, and for which 
Diderot supplied him with an appropriate text. Hence the lec- 
turing tone which, adopted towards a man of Diderot’s calibre, 
not unnaturally appears rather impertinent to Rosenkranz. Bigotry 
and prejudice, however, had nothing to do with the matter. 
British Philistines will not know what to make of Rosenkranz’s 
epithet, “der glaubensfeste Carlyle.” 
The merits of Diderot’s biographer are the more conspicuous as 
biography has not hitherto been a department in which Germans 
have excelled. They have allowed the only good biography of 
Goethe to be written by an Englishman, and are now about to 
-be indebted to an American for the standard life of Beethoven.* 
Mr. Thayer's book, the first volume of which makes its appearance 
in.a German translation before the publication of the original text, 
is indeed a remarkable monument of devoted perseverance. The 
researches have occupied him since 1845, during which 
time he has had to contend with sickness and pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He has been continually travelling in quest of informa- 
tion; thinking nothing, for instance, of spending three months at 
Paris in vain endeavours to inspect a certain otlicial correspondence 
in which there was just a possibility that the name of Beethoven 
might occur. His labours, we are given to understand, have been 
fruitful in important results. It may be gathered, from a passage 
in the preface, that Beethoven’s relations with his nephew are to 
be placed in a new light. The first volume, however, only brings 
the composer's history down to 1794, and though there is much 
curious information respecting his family and his a musical 
engagements, there is nothing to throw much additi light on 
his character or his genius. 
Although the biography of Cornelius + is a work of very great 
interest, we almost regret that it should have appeared in the 
painter's lifetime. There is something undignified in a great artist, 
who must be conscious that his fame may well be committed to 
posterity, sanctioning so querulous a protest against the intrigues 
of rivals and the injustice of contemporaries. It isindeed quite pos- 
sible that Cornelius is not really responsible for the tone which his 
biographer has thought proper to assume ; but Herr Riegel’s air of 
assurance and authority will undoubtedly cause his work to be 
generally regarded as a manifesto from the painter himself. We 
cannot believe, however, that Cornelius actually looks back on 
the labours of sixty years with the disappointment — in 
the monotonous jeremiads of Herr Riegel It is ible that he 
should desire his life to be represented as a failure, when it 
has in the main been brilliantly successful. Unquestionably, he 
has had to lament the frustration of many cherished plans, 
and to contend with much misrepresentation from the dis- 
ciples of other schools of art and of thought. This is but an 
inadequate reason for so much dissatisfaction, which we are 
ed to refer, on the biographer's part at least, to a secret 
perception that the central figure of his narrative does not alto- 
gether correspond to the ideal of his imagination. Herr Riegel’s 
rst postulate cannot be conceded to him. He insists on placing 
his hero on a level with the old masters; but in fact Cornelius 
not been more successful than his contemporaries in passing the 
barrier that divides the golden age of painting from our own. In 
these days the man who can colour cannot draw, and he who can 
draw is unable to colour. It is needless to insist on Cornelius’s 
deficiencies, as even his panegyrist evidently thinks that the less 


* Ludwig van Beethoven's Leben. Von Alexander Wheelock Thayer. 
Nach dem Original-Manuscript deutsch bearbeitet. Bd. 1. Berlin : 
Schneider. London: Wiiliams & Norgate. 


t Cornelius, der Meister der Deutschen Malerei, Vou Hermann Riegel. 
Hannover: Rampler. London: Nutt. 
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said about his colouring the better. As a faithful advocate, he 
endeavours to depreciate colour as far as possible, and with it the 
Dusseldorf school, who have made it their cheval de bataille. It 
may readily be conceded that the appreciation of pure form 
requires a higher degree of culture, but it is absurd to talk as if 
genius might not be equally displayed through the less austere 
and more generally attractive medium. Cornelius’s unquestion- 
able superiority to Kaulbach as a draughtsman does not prevent 
the latter's sublime frescoes in the Berlin Museum from rival- 
ling the best productions of his master in profound conception 
and affluent invention, while they are far more delightful to 
the eye. When not constrained by the necessity of apology or 
recrimination, Herr Riegel writes agreeably, and with sound jud 
ment. He is particularly happy in his explanation of Cornelius’s 
osition as a liberal Catholic, which exposed him to the ill-will of 
th parties. The Protestants distrusted the moderation which 
was upbraided as lukewarmness by the painter's own friends and 
fellow-workers. In truth, Cornelius felt himself above sectarian 
quarrels, and, while complying with all the precepts of his church 
could afford to design the introduction into his “ Last Judgment * 
of Luther re rome the devil with an open Bible. All that we 
here learn of his private life is calculated to increase our regard for 
the simplicity and dignity of his character, and our regret that it 
should even ap to be compromised through the indiscretion of 
friends. It is interesting to tind that he attributes the character- 
istics of his later style to a visit to England, where he became 
acquainted with Rattaelle’s cartoons and the Elgin mables. This 
excursion was undertaken at the invitation of the then Lord 
Monson, the most enthusiastic of his admirers. 

A little manual of American literature * is interesting, well- 
written, and useful. A work of this simple kind is about the last 
that we need expect to receive from the United States them- 
selves, as the Americans seem to be of opinion that any one who 
has written a book is thereby entitled to a place in literary 
history. Herr Briinnemann errs rather in the other direction, 
having omitted Buchanan Read, and even Herman Melville, who 
alone might suffice to vindicate American literature from his’ 
charges of deficient originality and servile adherence to Euro 
models. He seems not to be acquainted with Elsie Venner, and 
his observations on the Biglow Papers indicate that their quaint 
style and political allusions have impeded his recognition of 
their literary significance and value. Bryant is treated at great 
length, but the far more intense, if eccentric, poetry of Emerson 
is wholly ignored. The writer’s judgment on Emerson's philosoph 
is that of a professor, who cannot even conceive of phil af 
research apart from the methods of the schools. On the other 
hand, his observations on the novelists are very pertinent. We 
are particularly pleased to find justice rendered to Brockden Brown, 
a precursor of Hawthorne, less poetical and profound, but more 
inventive and dramatic. 

Neither of Dante’s recent translators has been able to overcome 
the difficulties presented by his metre. “ Philalethes” ¢ resorts 
to blank verse, for which the German language does not seem 
well adapted, and which in his hands is very deticient in melody, 
and variety. The commentary is the best part of his work; the 
notes are numerous but brief, clearing up difficulties in a few 
sensible words. Herr Hoflinger { has Dante’s tercets so 
as to constitute a uniform stanza of six lines. The effect is not 
unpleasing in itself, but the gliding — of the original is 
entirely sacrificed. The translator is a zealous Catholic, and 
maintains that Dante was the same, notwithstanding his Ghibelline 
politics. Future biographers may do as much for Garibaldi. On 
the whole, both versions are highly ctable, but the German 
language already much more adequate representations of 
Dante than either of them.’ 

A volume of tales and sketches, illustrative of the manners and 
social condition of the Polish Jews §, is not only interesting from 
its subject, but possesses considerable literary merit. Referri 
to the customs of the poorest and least enlightened of Euro- 
pean Jews, they exhibit Semitic peculiarities with a vividness 
surprising to those who are only acquainted with the cosmopolitan 
Judaism of the West. Superstition is almost the predominant 
element in these stories, and its extreme childishness contrasts 
strangely enough with the general shrewdness of the race. All 
the best sides of the Jewish character are brought out with great 
effect—patient humility, endurance under oppression, unquenchable 
patriotism, and fervent domestic affection. Intense narrowness 
and greed are equally traits in the picture, though rather to be 
deduced from its general tone than conveyed in any e 
delineation. ‘“ Sepphoris and Rome” || is another Jewish work, 
in the disguise of an historical romance. It belongs to the same 
class as Fabiola and similar stories, except that here the Jews 
bespeak our compassion, while the Christians are represented as 
persecutors. The substantial truth of the picture cannot be im- 

* Geschichte der Nordamerikanischen Literatur. Line literar-historische 
Studie. Von Dr. K. Briinnemann, Leipzig: Grimow. London: Williams 


& Norgate. 

+ Dante Alighieri’s Gittliche Comédie. Metrisch 
Philalethes. 2 Das Fegefeuer. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Williams & Norgate. 


¢ Dante’s Gittliche Comédie. Uebersetzt von J. von Hoffinger. Wien: 
Braumiiller. London: Nutt. 

§ Polnitche Juden. Geschichten und Bilder, Won Leo Hiirzberg-Frankel, 
Wien: Hilberg. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Sepphoris und Rom. Lin historischer Roman aus dem vierten Jahr- 
hundert. Berlin: Gerschel. London: Asher & Co. 
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pugned, any more than that of Cardinal Wiseman’ s; but neither 
can it be asserted that any of these polemical fictions’ belong to a 
useful or elevated class of literature. They are harmless enough, 
however, in comparison with “The Freethinkers,”* the object 
of which is to calumniate the characters and disfigure the 
opinions of the French philosophers at the Court of Frederick 

e Great. The spirit of bigotry never inspired a more stupid or 
malignant caricature. 

The “International Review” is a very meritorious under- 


taking. It aims at diffusing a general knowledge of foreign | 


literature and science in Austria, the most backward part of 
Germany in this respect. It is divided between reviews and 
correspondence, very equitably distributed among the various 
nations. Our own share thus far consists in an account of English 
astronomical observations, and a long article devoted in part to | 
Mr. Rye’ s erudite and entertaining England as seen by Foreigners. 


* Die Freidenker. Historische Novelle. Von Conrad von Bolanden. 
Mainz: Kirchheim. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Internationale Revue. Wien: Hilberg. London: Triibner & Co. 
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not object to make a handsome Douceur up an unexpected Vacancy quickly. 
Dovcevn, Kelly, Newsagent, Gray's iin, W 


UB-EDITOR WANTED.—An Oxford or Cambridge Honours’ 
Man, of Liberal will—certeris paribus—be preferred. rides 
wo) State Age, past career, present Ww 
be addressed (not lai ater than doch in inst.) to Mr. Cecit, 63 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
ARTNERSHIP.—Wanted, £10,000 additional Capital in a 
large and lucrative WHOLESALE BUSINESS i in the City. Ty tegen = or not, as 
be arranged. Principals and their Solicitors only treated with.— Address, by letter coals, 
care of Meswrs. l'errell & Chamberlain, Solicitors, 30 Basinghall i Street, London, E.C 


Mr. Oscar Byrne. 
The Performances will commence at Seven o'clock Reectens pe the Farce of “ NO”; after 
which, to begin at half-past Eight o'clock, the NEW DR. 
Prices of Admission : Private Boxes from 10s. 6d. aa ; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; 
Second Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, Is. 6d.; Gallery, Is. 
open at half-past Six. To commence at Seven. Box’ Office open daily from Ten to 
ve o’cloc 


OLONEL STODARE.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —Madame 
STODARE, Widow of the late Colonel Stodare, Gacininins that, having taken a 
very prominent part in all her a Husband's incomparable Feats of Magic, she has made 
(with the assi f Mr. Firbank Burman, Pupil of the late Colonel Stodare) 
to resume the Entertainment Pehich has been given by Colonel Stodare at his Theatre of 
Mystery, Egyptian Hall, with such remarkable success for a period of nearly Two Years. The 
First Kepresentation will take place on Saturday Morning and Evening, November 17, at 
ight, and on Wednesday and 
Thr he of the SPHINX, the 
INDIA BASKET TRICK. and the MA VE MECCA, all originally invented and 
introduced by Colonel Stodare, will be produced in ‘lve varied Entertainment.—Admiss ion, Is. 
and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; which may be secured at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, from Ten till Five, 
and at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 
Mr. JAMES WEAVER, Manager. 


GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS will OPEN on Monday, November 26.—Pall Mall East. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
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APITAL.— Wanted. £500 to £750, for the Enlargement of an 


Old-established BUSINESS connected with the advance of CHURCH RITUAL— 
Address, Arua, care of Messrs. Hallett & Co., 5 Charing Cross, 8. 


CCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND.— 
DISTRIBUTION of COMMON FUND, 1867.—The ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
— ERS for ENGLAND hereby give Notice, that in consequence of the powers conferred 
pon them by the ih Section of the Act 30 Vict. c. 111, the Grants contemplated by 
Part IV. of their published Rules dated March, i868. will not consist exclusively of PER- 
= dui os a ITLES, but that in certain cases in which, with a view to the provision of 
uses or for other reasons, it may appear to the Commissioners to be especially 

pm ng GRANTS of CAPITAL will be made. 


BoekovuGH of LIVERPOOL. — SEFTON PARK 
COMPETITION. 
TO LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


The COUNCIL of the BOROUGH of LIVERPOOL offer TWO PREMIUMS for the best 
Plans for Laying Out the SEFTON PARK —viz.: 
4 First of 300 Guineas. 
ASecond do. of 150 do. 
On and after the 2th of November the Conditions of the Competition, together with 
Lithographed Contour Plan of the Site, will be sent to any Address on receipt et ost fice 
Order for One Guinea, which latter iil be returned if Plans are received pal to the 


Conditi ns. 
ication to be made to Mr. E. R. Ronsow, Architect and Surveyor, Town Hall, Liverpool. 


of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery. 33 Pali Mall (opposite Marlborough House).—Admission, Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY. Secretary. 


(PEA ESTATE.—ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT.—GENTLE- 


MEN desirous of investing from £2,000 to £10,900 in the Purchase of a SHARE of a TEA 
PLAN TATION. and of learning the under un educated, scientific, Me 


Wik INTER EXHIBITION.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES the Contributions of British Artists is 
NOW OPEN, at the French Gallery, 120 Pali Mall.—Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


(HE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER 


COLOUR DRAWINGS 2! NOW OPEN to the Public, at T. M‘LEAN’S NEW 
GALLERY,7 Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, 1s. 


R. CLOTHIER, Ton. Sec. _ 


M* HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN, at the Society of 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall.—Adinission 


ols. 


portun! 
urchasing a Share in a first-rate ‘Tea Plantation in the healthy climate the I 
for lars, personally or by letter, to Messrs. Ranke, Fonp, 
4 South Square, Gray’ 's sins. 


J 
ANS rtunity occurs for the permanent EMPLOYMENT NT of 
a on TLEMAN of Education and Literary habits, between Thirty ond —= yeareot 
and who, furnishing unexceptionable as to i pm pwr ty. 
woud be willing to reside in AUSTRALIA. The duties would not be B.C. 
would be much spare time for study, &c.—Communications, with particulars, 1 to a ” 
Messrs. Spalding & Hodge, Drury Lane, London, would be treated confidentially. 


ME: ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical Galvanism 
Residence, 


and Meg oe attends PATIENTS daily, from Two till Five, at his 
19 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square.—His Pamphlet sen' t free on receipt of One Stamp. 


| 
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